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schedule.” For, Middletown has not ak from one system 


their standard of living. 
Judge Gary i ignores, also, the report of the Committee on 


Work Periods in Continuous Industries of the Engineering 
Council, quoted i in the Survey for April 8, page 38, which 


holds that in the long run, the three-shift system in continuous 
plants as a whole shows an increase in efficiency, not great 


enough (except in unusual cases) to permit of paying the — 


wage received for two shifts without increasing costs, but, 


nevertheless, great enough to pay the men a wage which 


“when once they had become used to the eight-hour shift, 
they would much prefer to ithe alternative of a twelve-hour 
day and twelve-hour wage.” 

‘The other reason which Judge Gary at this time gives 2 as 
a difficulty in the way of the change is that one company 


or even a number of companies cannot make the move alone — 
because their competitors, by offering the men opportunity to 
work twelve hours and thus increase their earnings, would 


induce the men to leave their work in three-shift plants. In 
this connection, Judge Gary fails to remember that twenty- 
odd companies during the period of activity in industry irum 
1914 to 1920 went from two to three shifts, and that not one 
of them went into bankruptcy because of lack of workers. At 


‘the present time, it may be asked where is there a steel com-— 


pany that is not so busy taking care of the most efficient 
men of its own working force that it could possibly absorb 


labor from other plants. Did the Carnegie Steel Company at . 


Homestead, with nine hundred men thrown out of its armor 
plate plant alone at the signing of a slip of paper at Wash- 
ington, offer jobs to men from Middletown or from Chi- 
cago—where the International Harvester Company was of- 
fering them but eight hours? Moreover, if these small 
plants, comparatively, could make out so well on three shifts 
when in competition with the Corporation on two shifts, 
how much less risk would the Corporation take? : 


The Judge’s last effort also recalled previous occasions: 


We have been told by outsiders (and by outsiders I mean those 


‘who have never been actively engaged in the industry) that we 


should force men to work shorter hours or leave their work. We 
do not believe it. We believe workmen should be consulted. The- 
oretical sympathy does not appeal to the workingman’s judgment. 
It antagonizes him. . . . We would like to satisfy public senti- 
ment, but when it comes to the welfare of workmen themselves, we 
think they are entitled to be heard. 


This is exactly what the workmen thought in the strike 
of 1919; and this is exactly what they were refused. More- 
over, the United States Steel Corporation, according to its 


statements, has ruthlessly ruled out the opportunity for men 


to increase their earnings by working seven instead of six 


to the other without recognizing the need of adjusting the © 
' returns to the men so as to keep their pay envelopes Up, FO i 
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ws lee a meek! There i is no record x any ‘ohswieene with 
the men on this point. — 
_ Mr. Mumford, a stockholder, at the close of Judge Gary’ Pi 
speech asked him: “To what extent has the reduction of the — 
 twelve-hour force from 32 per cent to 14 per cent of the 
workmen warranted your statement that with the elimina- 
tion of the twelve-hour day the men would leave for other 
plants i in which they would have opportunity to work twelve 


To which Mr. Gary replied: “We have no way of telling 
exactly. We know by practical demonstration that men go 
for that reason because they say so and because we see them 
working i in other places.” 
Mr. Mumford then asked: 
: oun WO Bates: ¢ 

# Judge Gary replied: ‘ The reason is that we think they. 
have reached the determination and we endeavor i in so far 


“In that case, phy permit 


A Prison Film = © 


HEN a moving picture like The Right Way is of- 
fered the public so that they can see graphically the 
"fallacies of the old prison system and. can find out 
ue tke such a system as Thomas Mott Osborne’s Mutual 
_ Welfare League is trying to do, political circles and the 
police stop the picture. At least this is what, according 
to the distributors, Wid Gunning, Inc., happened in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

_ The film, which was shown privately last week, follows 
the story as told by Commander Osborne and is neither 
-obnoxiously moral nor over-sentimental. 
_ boy, and Harry, a rich boy, drift into crime. Jimmy gets 
his first professional lesson in a boys’ reformatory where the 
young offenders through lack of proper occupation and in- 
_ telligent supervision are discharged better equipped for a 
inal career than when they entered. Harry receives his 
training at the hands of shortsighted parents and second-rate 
' associates. They finally land in prison, presumably Sing 
Sing as it was before the arrival of Thomas Mott Osborne. 
Here everything works for the prisoners’ mental and moral 
degeneration. Jimmy completes his term and is discharged 
with the insinuation that he will return soon enough. Be- 
fore this actually happens, the prison undergoes complete 
reorganization, and when Jimmy again lands there he is 


_ lock step, no more the sense of society wreaking its venge- 

--ance upon offenders. He remembers how he was beaten 

and sworn at; now he is treated like a man capable of judg- 

_ ment and is asked to cooperate in an organization permeated 
__ by the ideas of self-control and self-discipline. 


Mothers and the State 


i BG HE welfare of mothers and children was given more 
than usual recognition by the New York legislature 

which adjourned recently. The Davenport Act 

__-Health Department into a Division of Maternity, Infancy 

and Child Hygiene. The act appropriates $160,000 for 

the year beginning July 1, 1922. It authorizes the State 

Health Department to: 

_ Make surveys and studies of local conditions affective the health 

of mothers and children, and advise localities on these subjects; 

_ Hold health consultations for mothers and children in rural areas; 

Instruct local public health nurses in the hygiene of pate 

ind infancy; 

Do educational work in these lines. 

_ The establishment of a juvenile court in every county, 

eiiitaide of New York city, except where there are already 

such courts, was authorized by the Walton Act. It pro- 


oP vides also fora judge of the children’s court who shall have 


i he county 
_ however, may also act as the judge of the ‘chilanen 


Jimmy, a poor: 


bodies and to learn at first hand of similar movements here 


amazed. No more are the humiliating zebra clothes and 


‘commissions by organized labor and other bodies of citi 


suburbs where houses of a modest but adequate characte 


transforms the Division of Child Hygiene in the State 


_ but with the provision that the municipality retains an ¢ 
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in case he has the time and this action meets with the ; 
proval of the board of supervisors. According to the St 
Charities Aid Association, the special value of this act 
that it substitutes a children’s court judge in place of t 
multitude of local magistrates and justices of the peace. iy 
association says of the new court: sa 
It can provide itself with aid of competent expert medical 
mental examiners, with an adequate probation staff, with a suita 
detention home, instead of jails and lockups; in short, which ¢ 
bring to destitute and neglected children throughout the state 
large measure of that individual study and care, and compe 
supervision which such children have received for some years if 
the children’s courts of the larger cities. 
Another: Walton Act gives counties permission to tra | 
fer all public responsibility for dealing with dependent chi 
dren to existing boards of child welfare. This centraliz 
the care of such childfen in one agency. ‘9 


Under the Lowman Act, counties as well as cities am 
towns are permitted to establish general hospitals with pro 
vision for tuberculous patients. “The adoption of this pr 
vision, however, requires a referendum vote at a gener 
election. Homer Folks, general secretary of the Stal 
Charities Aid Association, comments: a 

This bill is a further and important step in making availebles 
people in rural communities and small towns a larger degree of fl 
expert medica] and nursing care which is so freely given to eve 


person in the larger cities, and which secures an untold savin 
human life and prevents an untold amount of unnecessary sufferiny 


Garden Homes for Germany © 


OHANNES LUBAHN, director of the homestea 
bureau of the German Union of Civil Servants, and 
member of the advisory committee on homesteads in th 
National Ministry of Labor, has arrived in the United Stat 
to secure support for the work promoted by those importar 


The national organization of civil servants was the fir 
great body of workers in Germany to realize that the 
palling housing needs of the people cannot be met simply by 
rising wage standards, but that the organized workers ther 
selves must, by pressure on the governments—federal, stat 
bad Vocaland by direct action provide themselves wit 
homes. This view is shared now by practically the whe 
body of organized labor in Germany on whose committee f6 
the promotion of the homestead plan Mr. Lubahn serves ¢ 
principal executive. 


Briefly this plan consists in the creation of local homestea 
to cooperate with the municipality in the creation of garde 


are created through cooperative financing, on lam 
owned by the community or expropriated by it for th 
purpose under the terms of the Homestead Act. La 
year about 30,000 sites for homes and gardens wei 
reported to the bureau as having been prepared — unde 
this plan, and Mr. Lubahn estimates. that the tot 
number is probably twice as large. Homestead commissioi 
are at a work in about one thousand localities. In two hur 
dred localities that have reported, some nine thousand oni 
family houses were actually erected last year, but in this re 
spect also the total number is probably much larger. Unde 
the scheme, the land and improvements are sold outright, | ur 


és 


der a system of easy repayment, to the individual occupi 


of repurchase when the owner desires to sell—at the o 
nal price plus the estimated value of any improvements t 
may have been made by the owner. In other words 
tive gain is excluded from the beginning by the e 
of the sites at a fair value and their resale at cost 


ell at a nie ka 
a “ the land has taken great forward 

‘since the war. All parties support it, 
tives may be different. The conserva- 
es naturally look upon the home owner 
to influenced by agitation for social change; 
socialists, on the other hand, recognize that a 
provement in the-condition of the wage work- 
r a long time to come be expected to result from 
ations alone. Even orthodox Marxians, with 
options, have given up the idea that a revolutionary 
1 the social order must be brought about by a delib- 
ding of the masses in overcrowded city slums where 
be more easily influenced by play upon their emo- 
, apart from all theories, the German people have 
alize that only in a return to the land can they 
I virility and tranquility of mind. ‘The desire for 
ouse with a garden where enough vegetables may be 
he use of the family, and poultry or small animals 
is so ‘great ‘that an appreciable number of fam- 
° great cities have moved from the congested 
Matters to such land as they could find unoc- 

thout waiting for the construction of permanent 
iving close to nature in shacks built of almost any 


big, nation-wide effort to place this colonization 
rmanent and economically sound basis, says Mr. Lu- 
the lack of trained leaders and the lack of funds with 
carry on the necessary organization of local com- 
id of training schools for executives. Any help 
is movement will, therefore, be more permanently 
to the improvement of conditions than money spent 
ion of distress, though for this also the need 
great z as it has been at any time since the collapse; 
going forces that make for ‘permanent self-help, 
purple ¢ of homes and int the growing of food. 


‘The Y. M. C. A. in Jail 


first prison experience of the young offender is 
ually in a county jail. It is a shock such as he has 

erperened before; for, though the misdeed that 
there is probably not his first, and he is 
for the first time that he realizes the con- 
ices of the life into which he is drifting. At such 

when his emotions are deeply aroused, the persons 
hom he is thrown into contact have an influence on 
1 or for worse, far exceedii ing that of every- 
ares such a young prisoner is eager to reform 
never been before and, possibly, will never be 
the jail he is forced into association with 
nals who make fun of his qualm, persuades 
ill-used and recommend to him a corrupt 
c get him out. Two ways are before him 
e penitent and the way of the crook. 
is os fellow find himself isa social task 
uch athetic effort notwithstanding, has never 
hl ar What he needs at that moment is 
religious teaching—though sometimes 
) the quick—but a friend who under- 
human need to explain himself and, in so 
er rin his past some broken threads of 
bition to which new resolution and new 
. This friend must be a man of char- 
—preferably not too advanced in 
ay be no hindrance to the fullest sym- 
| almost every community such men 
ave a Sati ike ane to visit the 
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THE HILL OF KNOWLEDGE 


In the above drawing, reproduced from The Child, the Education 
Committee of the Middlesex County Council (London) summarises 
a scheme for the coordination of its school system with the English 
national system of higher education under the Fisher Education Act, 
of 1918. Though impaired not only by an economy which is natural 
under the present financial stress but also by a governmental policy 
‘of cutting down expenditure which is denounced by British educa- 
tionalists almost unanimously as needlessly destructive, the creation 
of a unified educational system from, the primary grades to college 
is worked out more and more concretely at least in the programs 
of the local education authorities. 


sion. He was placed in the Naval Prison at Portsmouth 
under Commander Thomas Osborne; and those who know 
of his work say that he was most successful. He is now 
engaged in similar work in Auburn Prison, New York. 
The association wants to extend this activity into many 
other state prisons and reformatories and eventually into 
every county jail i in the United States, but is held back, as 
are so many agencies in these days, by lack of funds. There 
is a “ Y” in almost every county seat, and competent vol- 
unteers for this work can usually be found among the older 
members. But it is a delicate job. A mere broadcast propa- 
ganda for it will not do. The international association 
would send trained men to visit the towns where the jails 
are and instruct committees of the local associations how 
best to help the prisoners in their jail under the leadership of 
the local secretary. In this way, it is thought, an invaluable 
redemptive influence might be created at very little expense. 


A Vanishing Race 
ITHIN living memory, the native Indians of Michi- 
Wem were one of the most important factors in the 
population of that state of lakes and forests. Their 
decline, not from migration so much as from disease and race 
suicide, has been one of the most tragic consequences of the 
peninsula’s development into a great industrial state. The 
State Department of Health reports that, all efforts to arrest 
it notwithstanding, this waste continues at an alarming rate. 


LAME LUDEWICH 


A well known character of Friedrich Strasse, Berlin. Drawing b 
Willi Schuster in a satirical pamphlet, Thanks of the Fatherland, 
which has had an enormous circulation 


Last year births exceeded deaths in only one community, 
_ Dowagiac. In a population estimated as 5.614 there were 
147 deaths and 62 births, a net loss of 85. The birth rate 
has fallen from 16.4 per thousand in 1920 to 11.0—com- 
. pared with a birth rate of 25.1 for the state asa whole. The 
death rate of 26.3 per thousand corresponds with one of 11.6 
for the state as a whole. In other words, the Indians are 
dying more than twice as-fast as white men and increasing 
_ by birth only half as fast. The health commissioner adds: 


not distant when Indians as a race will be extinct in 
Michigan.” 


I Am a Soldier 


I am a soldier, and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune’s fickleness. 


. 


common ‘spectacle in the streets of European cities, 

where grateful countries are unable to translate into 

adequate help, either in pensions or in the procurement of 

suitable jobs, their sentiments toward the defenders of their 
fatherlands. 


A crippled soldier is wheeled every evening to a street 
corner in Berlin where he sings in an agreeable bass voice 
to the accompaniment of a melodeon. Now and again a 
police officer gently removes him because he obstructs the 
traffic; but after a while he returns. Evidently, public 
opinion is too strong for the police to try sterner measures. 

_ This man takes in heaps of money which he shares with a 


_ this corner their regular stand. One of these, a very decent 
young chap, not more than twenty-five years old, states that 
his total allowance from the government is less than two 
o hundred marks a month (about one dollar at the present 
_ rate of exchange) ; not nearly enough, with the twelve marks 
a day earned by ‘his wife, to maintain his small family— 


i 7 Eshetially with present, ‘room rents. 


a living at his former occupation, with the result that 


sexes and all ages, has become the same nuisance in Cen | 
| 
rail 


‘but it takes many tattered | bills of small denomination t 
_ days to live at all.~ 


“Tf this ratio of births and deaths is maintained, the time is - 


f | ReSpitene the weeping soldier has become a 


‘small group of war veterans on crutches who have made | 


_ings of conferences. 


"The ‘all 
with what is regarded as a man’s remaining ability to 
who are intelligent and who easily adapt themselves o 
have a sufficient income, while others—recently the nut 
was stated as some four thousand in Berlin alon 


al 
possibly make both ends meet. t 
Begging, not only by ex-soldiers but by persons of f 


Europe that it has always been after a war. There | 
the familiar figures of the old man who “ has given six 
to the country, ” of the musician who “has walked all 
way from” some town a hundred miles away, of the actr) 
who has been in a hospital and shows photographs of a § 
faintly recognizable former self, of the aged little gran 
mother who has to provide, she says, for a” family of } 
orphans. ‘To all these the crowd is seemingly very libe 


The Return of Smallpox - } 


HE United States Public Health Service has repor 
the occurrence of over fifty cases of smallpox in Bric 
port, Conn., since December 1, 1921. The only p 
sible source of infection for this large number. of cases w 
the service was able to find was a colored woman who visit 
her sister and niece in Suffolk County. The disease has 4 
appeared in the neighboring cities of Bethel and Danbi 
The health authorities of the state are cooperating with thi 
of New York State to prevent the spread of the disease 0 
the Connecticut border into Dutchess, Putnam and We 
chester counties. q 
Virulent smallpox was reported recently in Missouri 
lowing the convention of the American Legion in Kar 
City. Health authorities assume that someone from a ¢ 
tant state brought in the disease. From that center se 
ingly the disease has widely scattered, since outbreaks of 
severe form of smallpox have been Teported from Chica 
and other distant points. 
The Bureau of the Census reports that there have bt 
very few deaths from smallpox in recent years. Since 19 
the highest rate from this cause in the death registration 1 
of the United States was 6.6 per 100,000 population in 1¢ 
Since 1904 the rate has never reached more than 1 per 10 
000 of population. The bureau points out, however, that 
much higher rate for certain cities and towns indicates 
danger of the disease in an unvaccinated population. 
high rate of 9.2 per 100,000 in Louisiana in 1920 is an’ 
stance of this. 
In commenting upon this situation the Health News of 
New York State Department of Health says that the put 
has almost forgotten its old dread of this scourge. It 
tinues: 


) 


This is well, so long as a feeling of undue security does not t 
its place; but ‘unfortunately there has also resulted a tendency 
neglect vaccination, and to enforce vaccination laws with la: 
if at all. Health officers, however, have never lost sight, of the 
that_any month might bring a flare-up of the former virulent t 
of smallpox, and they have realized better than anyone else h 
many people will pay the penalty if it once gets a good start 


Books for Social Agencies 


LIST of books for an office shelf is suggested by eli 
beth Dutcher, district secretary of the New Yi 


“Charity Organization Society, in the March i 
The Family. To begin with, she takes it for granted : 
every office has such standard books as Social Diagno: 
Broken Homes, The Layman’s Handbook of Medicine, T 
Charity Visitor, American Marriage Laws, The Ge 
Neighbor; files of the Survey, The Family, — 
Hygiene and Social Hygiene; medical Wirectories, p D roc 


Phas ry he Federal Chil- 
S Relating to Mothers’ Pensions 


legitimacy Laws of the United States and certain 
sn Countries; the Summary of State Laws Relating to 
dent Classes. Among other government publica- 
ecommended are: American Food Materials, issued 
Department of Agriculture; Child Labor Legislation 
he United States, published by the Department of Labor; 
; surveys made by the American Association for Labor 
egislation on Unemployment and Minimum Wage Legis- 
. Miss Dutcher touches a glaring defect of such pub- 
s in her criticism of “ these all too monstrously bound 
ingularly unalluring volumes.” 
medical books she ‘includes: Osler and McCrae’s 
les and Practice of Medicine; Vedder’s Syphilis and 
Health; Stoke’s Third Great Plague; Otis’ Tuber- 
Its Caase, Cure and Prevention ; Hill’s The New 
Health. | 
field of mental Me giene. has a growing literature from 
1 she chooses Dr. William A. White’s Outlines of 
sych Bais Auguste Forel’s The Sexual Question; E. B. 
t's The Freudian Wish; Bernard Hart’s Psychology of 
ity; ‘The Condensed Guide for the Standard Revision 
ie Binet-Simon Tests ; Terman’s Measurement of Intelli- 
Healy’s Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, and Indi- 
Delinquent ; Bronner’ s Psychology of Special Abilities 
Disabilities. 
SS Dutcher calls attention to the books on vocational 
Ban, called oe Cleveland ae Monographs. , Miss 


iting new book, What a Social Case Work? ie 
groups Mrs. Sheffield’s Social Case History; Deacon’s 
TS; Miss Sayles’ Home Service i in Action ; Breckin- 


thony’s Mothers “Who Must Earn, id ie sym- 

n Social Work with Families published by the 
an Academy. of Political and Social Science. She also 
mends books dealing with some special problem of the 
mmunity, as Barnes’ Longshoremen or Miss Oden- 
Italian Women i in Industry. 
‘believes that certain inspirational books also have a 
on the. office shelf. For this purpose she picks three: 
Cabot’s What Men Live By, and Varieties of Religious 
e and ‘Talks on Psychology ahd Life’s Ideals, by 
m James. 

with any list of books, there are glaring omissions. 
nal preferences apart, however, one is left wondering 
‘iss Dutcher does not include John Lewis Gillin’s 
and Dependency, Lillian Brandt’s study of finances, 
ch Shall I Give? or other: recent-books which, as a 
> have had a prvletene reception by experienced 


PAbonion 


te of birth control in England and the 
States are opposed to abortion. From Czecho- 
however, comes the proposal by Dr. M. 
t a bill be passed permitting a woman to 
the third month of pregnancy whether or not 
ea mother. De Wassermann estimates 


passage « yf a (oot Bass eet for the ap- 
ee of physicians and sociologists to 
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ioe to remedy the ex- 
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as very serious because the Operation in most cases is per- 
formed by midwives and other unqualified persons. 

There has also lately been considerable discussion of 
abortion in this country. The American Association of Ob- 
stetricians, Gynaecologists and Abdominal Surgeons at its an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis last fall devoted a whole session to 
the subject. Dr. Palmer Findlay made the amazing state- 
ment that one out of every five or six pregnancies is concluded 
with abortion, and that 50 per cent of these abortions are 
criminally induced. Dr. Findlay urged that medical societies 
take up the matter in order that public opinion and the courts 
may be influenced to do something. 


The Social Unit in Practice 

WNHE significant fact of American democracy is the com- 

parative lack of interest in any such thing on the part 

of the great majority of the American people. ‘There 

is discouraging evidence of indifference toward community 

problems, community needs, and, of course, no interest what- 

ever in solving the problems and meeting the needs democrat- 

ically, All who are concerned about this situation are inter- 

ested in any theory or experiment which will throw some 
light on the solution of the problem. 

The Cincinnati Social Unit experiment was one such at- 
tempt to arouse the interest of a community (in this case, a 
crowded section of an industrial city) in its common needs, 
make it conscious of its common interests, and to provide for 
meeting the needs in a democratic way. It was based on the 
theory that the organization of a community, if it is to be 
democratic and function effectively, and to stimulate the peo- 
ple to solve their own problems, should rest on three princi- 
ples: 

1. The representatives of the citizens of a community should be 
elected for such small units of population that among the citizens, 
and between them and their representatives, the relationships might 
be those of real neighbors. 

2. Those serving the community, because of special knowledge or 
skill, in a direct or in an advisory capacity, should be organized 
also ‘with reference to units of population served, so that they might 
be closely and effectively in touch with the representatives of the 
citizens and, the citizens themselves. 

3. There should be an organic and coordinate working relation- 
ship between the occupational and the citizenship representatives. 


Three years—the period during which the experiment was 


“To interpret the Immigrant to America and 
America to the Immigrant” 


LINKS OF UNDERSTANDING 
The Foreign Language Information Service has started the publica- 
tion of a monthly bulletin to secure wider interest for the problems 
and Sethlecitics of the immigrant with which the service is dealing 
through its various bureaus. 


tried out in Cincinnati—is too short a time to test ES 
- thoroughly the soundness of any experiment in democratic — 
community organization. But the results of even three years” 


_ which the experiment was conducted were right. 
__A history of the Cincinnati Social Unit experiment which 
will afford some basis for judging of its value has just been 
published by the New York School of Social Work. Court- 
enay Dinwiddie, formerly executive of the City Occupa- 

_ tional Council, under the experiment, is the author of Com- 

munity, Ressonsibility; a review of the Cincinnati Social 

ve nit Experiment. The facts from the beginning of the ex- 

_ periment in 1917 to the reorganization in 1920 are gathered 

together in this pamphlet. Mr. Dinwiddie believes the ex- 

periment “ was founded upon perhaps the most philosophical 
conception of human relationships in community service that 
has been offered for thorough test in this country.” Among 

_ the positive achievements of the plan he sees; 


The increase in effectiveness of community service to an un- 
precedented degree, as a result of the neighborhood organization; 
The educational value of the Unit through the organization of 
the people themselves to learn of their problems and ways of meet- 
ing them; 
. ‘The genuine spirit of neighborliness that has been increasingly 
‘evident; 
_ The fact that the people of the district have been more largely 
in control of community affairs than elsewhere. 
_ When it comes to the form of organization, he is in favor 
of modification of the original framework to make it adapt- 
‘able to other communities: 
Block chairmen to be elected by the residents of each block to 
represent them and constituting a citizens’ advisory committee. 


A citizens’ council to consist of one block chairman for every 
five or six blocks of the community. ‘These five or six blocks would 
constitute sections of the district, and in each the five or six block 

_ chairmen would elect one of their number to be a member of the 
citizens’ council for the entire district. 


_ While in general the citizens’ advisory committee sould probably 
deal with questions of detail and procedure and the citizens’ council 
with general policies, the latter would report to the former, and 
the division of functions between the two would be subject to check 
and to adjustment in the light of experience. 


Joint regular meetings of citizens’ and occupational eouncrl to 
be held periodically. 


Members of the citizens’ council to be paid only for attendance at 
‘meetings, if at all. 


_ Am executive agent, to assume the executive duties which die block 
worker had under the Social Unit plan. One of these agents would 
serve preferably not more than the district of one member of the 
citizens’ council; these agents also would be full-time paid employes 
and under the direct supervision of the executive of the citizens’ 
council; but ultimately responsible to the general council. 

In Mr. Dinwiddie’s opinion the combination of legisla- 
tive functions and executive duties in the “ block worker” 
_ has retarded progress, and he therefore suggests a division of 
these functions. In this opinion he is opposed by Mr, and 
Mrs. Wilbur Phillips, the originators of the Social Unit. He 
would have the block chairman elected directly by the resi- 
dents of the block instead of by block councils as hitherto. 
Mr. Dinwiddie favors non-payment of block chairmen, since 
block workers have been hampered in securing assistance 
from their neighbors because of the fact that the block worker 
was paid for her work. 
_ The full values of the experiment cannot, of course, be 
judged yet. It is always doubtful whether any “ demo- 
cratic” organization of the community, no matter how gen- 
-uinely democratic in theory the promoters may be, which 
does not come from the “ beneficiaries ” themselves can ever 
be wholly successful. It may be that the Cincinnati experi- 
ment has been instrumental in educating leaders in the 


National Social Unit Organization withdraws from the field 
; entirely. At any rate, the real values can be known only if 
_ the experiment will continue without inspiration, nurture, 
and support from ‘ “without.” 
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_ should be sufficient to indicate whether the principles on 


‘burg in Westmoreland. All along the route we talked 4 


upon a defensive strike after a lean year and small 


period of falling prices and wages, an autocratic sy 


neighborhood who can take over the organization when the 
superintendent with a shrewd look of human — index 
ing which went beyond his noncommittal words. 1 ‘h 


ak t Connellsvillel 


N Easter Sunday the first union meeting of mi 
in almost thirty years was held in Conne 
The day before we had crossed the coke regioi 
Pennsylvania by trolley from Brownsville on t 
Washington county line through Fayette County to Gre 


whomsoever we fell in with—car conductors, miners, fr 
officials and everywhere the news was the same. 
mines we passed were “ down,” save for one group of 
Frick properties—the Leisenring and Trotter mines at ( 
nellsville, distinguished for their bulk of old employes. | 
then on Sunday this mass meeting in the very center of 
operators’ stronghold, with hundreds of men crowding” 
Slavic hall and well toward two hundred of them’ i init 
into union membership at its close. 


What had puzzled me was how this thing was on 
to pass in this of all times in this of all regions. It sour 
like Hester Street hitting the sawdust trail or the Pai 
F athers stampeding a Baptist convention. For the old- 
miner’s organization was smashed here in the strikes of 
and ’94. ‘The United States Steel Corporation, the g 
anti-union employer in the country, has drawn most 0: 
coking coal from beneath the old up-land farms hereabe 
The H. C. Frick Coal and. Coke Co., its subsidiary, is ¢ 
inant here. ‘The general report is that so little did 
Steel Corporation anticipate any successful inroad upon 
forbidden ground that it stored, up little fuel in adv: 
of the coal strike. With unemployment general th 
out the country, with the bituminous industry hard hit 
organized districts especially so, with the union 


pect of strike relief, with, on the other hand, the coal £ 
ket looking to the non-union districts for its strike-time 2. 
ply, and with the steel mills picking up, the coke 
seemed to offer one of the few havens of secure employm 
Why should unorganized men here be so foolhardy a 
throw in their lot with the organized elsewhere? V 
uncanny force was it that was making mine water rv 
hill? The mine pumps of the Frick and Rainey C01 
nies themselves. That was the impression I brought | 
with me from a week-end in the district, during whic 
did not essay anything that could be called an investig 
but merely sought to get the feel of the situation. — 
From miners, company officials, small tradespeople, 
answer was the same. The companies - -had pressed the. 
too far. Their story was that twice last year the | 
Company made wage cuts. Three times the Rainey ( G 
pany tried it. An autocratic system of industrial mal 
ment may work like a charm in a period of oats : 
wages. Men took manna from heaven of old. Bu 


has no organs for explaining the shortness of the n 
crop, no safety valves for venting pent up nines 
part of the men; nothing but the demand for lab or 
where and their own common senée, to stay the han 
an administration that had briskly set about deflation. 
temptation proved too great, for the operators, ) 
of thousands of miners idle in other fields, the coke co 
nies deflated their common sense along with their p 
“Three times in one year is a bit rapid,” said ; 


wage reduction at the Rainey mines cut 
men went out, struck for the Frick: eal 


reed to deal with the com- 
‘The United Mine~Work- 
Tt was a spontaneous local 

ti time in years in the Connells- 
on it gave the miners a close-up object lesson of 
reliance—in organization. Also of its weakness as 
contrivance; for in course of time, so the story runs, 
ey people decided to get along without the com- 
and discharged | the more active men as trouble 
s. Which was not altogether puffed up common- 
ther; for wherever these men found employment else- 
“the district they. spread the story of the strike, of 
ey had called a halt on a wage cut by getting to- 
how they had been discharged for their pains after 
ad gone back. ‘They naturally gravitated to other 
ho had had union experience in other districts. I 
Oss a young fellow from the organized field in Mary- 
an old unionist from Ohio who had been two years 
district; a pit boss who told of the men with soft 
ds that he had. taken on from the outside in the past six 
ths. It may be that this sort of immigration has been 
ated by the union but more likely, it was for the most 
a drifting in from regions of closed mines to a 
salle petter chance for employment. _At any 


ee Pcming ‘Men ae octies were hard: put to 
ake ends meet on the deflated wages. ‘The custom of 
union region to pay by the car instead of by 
the conjecture and distrust as to what cars held, the 
f check-weighmen, the sense aire the whole bargain 


ring the | period | of NOMS prices, some, at least, of the 

_ operators of ‘this district had paid higher wages 
ction than the union scale. Then why join? The 
‘was a stiffer ban on unionization than the whole 
‘system of the Steel Corporation, But the bottom 
ped out au the ae along wich the bottom of 


pe re, oe Sones was gone. The non-union 
-foretaste of what it would mean if the union 
the mine labor market. It took no 
on to see what would probably happen 
rkers’ organization with its 600,000 


ushed in 
organizers who have penetrated ‘the re- 
anation ‘of tah the men have met them 


ba are divided d by the miners’ organ- 
x districts hese into Hii each mine is 


The organization 
a a group of experienced 
ront.” From the headquarters of 
1 Pittsburgh, such groups had been sent out 
the Connellsville field and adjoin- 

Greene and Washington counties; another to 
reland which has been unorganized 
ye ago. At Brownsville there are 


had gone too far. 


‘the strike. That, at least, is the - 
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ae board member; asi them, sub-district men and or- 


ganizers assigned from outside, together with volunteers from 
neighboring union mines. Early in the morning and again 
at dusk these men report back from various points in the 
field. One of them, a lean six-footer who had pulled out an 
entire mine in the heart of the Connellsville region early in 
the’strike, told me how he came to do it as we’sat on the 
porch of the little office that adjoins the store building, “You 
see Pap was a striker in the nineties. My people have been 
miners always. And the Frick people, they turned Pap 
and Mam out of their house into the road and wet—it was 
raining when they came to evict them. Mam, she was taken 
in by the people next door. She had a baby born in the 
cellar a few hours later. I was two years old then. You 
can bet I pulled the mine I work in. We don’t forget. It’s 
a Frick mine. So’s the one my brother works in. “That's 
down too. He was the baby.” 


A LESS spectacular story, but more representative, was 
that of a short, determined young Irishman from a 
union mine down the river, who averaged $8.62 a day 


last year, when he worked, but he had only 76 days’ work’ 


all last year. He had four children to support; and 
when, he said, the union operators thereabout posted a 
nétice that day ‘wages must be cut after April 1 
from $7.50 to $4.50, machine men, tonnage, from sev- 
enty-three to forty-six cents a ton and others in pro- 


portion, he could not see that there was a living in it for 
the wife and‘children, He had organized the big Newtown . 


mine which we could see from where we stood—its high 
tipple projecting over the river—a mine which had a tradi- 
tion of having been closed indefinitely by the operating com- 
pany, its village emptied, as.a lesson to the striking miners 
of the district years ago. He had worked with the tenacity 
of an insurance agent for weeks, mecting men at night at 
drug stores and street corners, getting in touch with the few 
union men in the pit, and getting recruits over to a union 
meeting in the nearby organized field. “he day the strike 
began, there was a procession at Brownsville of miners from 
the neighboring union mines, but according to his story they 
were headed off from approaching the Newtown mine by a 
force of armed deputies, a machine gun and what not. The 
barricade was effective so far as the procession was con- 
cerned; but the management was under-cut from the rear. 
Their own men went out. The organizers bank on an old 
piece of tactics. The union recruits show up for work with 
the rest. Then when the shift is assembled they chuck their 
jobs and call on the others to follow. If the move is suc- 
cessful, the mine is “pulled” then and there. 


The next morning we went to Crucible in Greene County, — 


where two men had been beaten up by company deputies, and 
later lodged in the county jail. The union organizers had 
called on the sheriff to meet them at Crucible to investigate. 
The men, immigrants, claimed they had been peaceable 
enough and had been held up and driven back in attempting 
to leave the ‘ ‘patch’ —the cluster of company houses on the 
hill above the mine. The Crucible Steel Company officials 
claimed there were a dozen of them who had come down as a 
demonstration to impress those who had stuck to their work 
and that they were violating the sheriff's proclamation which 
prohibited processions. 

There was no hall in Crucible, the sheriff had declared it 


illegal for more than three or five men to meet on the public - 


road, so the Mine Workers’ Union had leased a plot of 
ground with an ancient barn on it. Here that noon we at- 
tended a meeting of perhaps fifty miners and heard the 
doctrine of unionism fall on unfamiliar ears, along with 
counsel to keep the laws and the peace. 
broken in many places and the drizzle came through. The 


men were urged to get a ladder, mend the roof, set up some — 
card tables, get some horseshoes, spade up the barnyard for 


(Continued on page 125) 
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ae ‘S. J Ose ph ine 
N this season of Siaciers and receptions to men and wom- 
en who have given distinguished service to their country, 
or to everybody’s country, one such meeting scheduled 
"for April 25 is of peculiar significance. Scores of rep- 
resentatives of organizations and many outstanding individ- 


twenty uninterrupted years has given the best that is within 
her to a public service. “There are many who have joined 

_ in this tribute to Dr. 5. Josephine Baker who can recall 
the days when there was no Bureau of Child Hygiene in 

- the Department of Health of New York City, or in fact 
-anywhere in any city. They will recall, and doubtless there 
_ will be many reminiscences exchanged, and more than one 
person will say “Plucky woman!” ‘Plucky Doctor!” “De- 
 -yoted servant of the children!” Those who cannot ex- 
change reminiscences will be interested to know how she 
came about and how the Bureau of Child Hygiene came 
about. 

To begin with, Dr. Baker was not a doctor when she 
was born in Poughkeepsie, but early in life she corrected 
that omission and entered the Women’s Medical College 

of the New York Infirmary for Women and Children. 
After graduation from that college she further prepared 
herself for practice by spending a year as interne in the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children. ‘That 
led her up to the fall of 1899, and she continued as a prac- 
_ ticing physician until 1914. Meanwhile, in October 1901, 

- Dr. Baker’s career in the New York City Department of 
- Health began as a school medical inspector, and she has 

served in that capacity and a good many others within the 

department in the twenty years that have followed. Her 
familiarity with the details of the department made her 
logically an “‘assistant to the commissioner of health,” then 

Dr. Thomas Darlington. But in December 1908 there was 

created a Bureau of Child Hygiene, interesting and _his- 

‘torically important because it marked a departure in the 
_ recognition of the functions of the Department of Health 

of New York City. 
‘The Bureau of Child Hygiene declared itself then as 
responsible for preserving the health of children as well as 
_ combatting disease, contagious and otherwise. ‘Though 
‘such a brief time has elapsed since the creation of this 


followed the example, and nearly every city of importance 
has created a similar bureau, often modeled closely upon 
New York’s pattern. Dr. Baker became ‘chief’ of this 


to that of director, and her entire time since 1914 has been 
devoted to this municipal work for children. Dr. Baker 
and the bureau are so closely interwoven in the minds of 
students of preventive health measures that the history of 
one is essentially the history of the other. 
_ . In the days before the Bureau of Child Hygiene (1908), 
_ service to babies consisted of the employment of a summer 
corps of physicians. 


or conspicuously neglected. ‘The policy of the department 


_ of nurses, those unmatched field agents in the practice of 
preventive medicine. A policy of utilizing them—in so 
far as size of staff permitted—started with sending the 

nurse to the home as soon as the birth certificate was re- 
_ corded to give the mother necessary instruction how to keep 
her baby well. 
on the part of a municipality to give preventive education 
_ in baby saving. The New York bureau makes intelligent 
use of the trained public health nurse who, as a matter of 

fact, might be called the ancestor of the bureau, since her 
employment (1902) was begun to help the physicians in 
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uals will come together to do honor to one who through 


bureau, the first in the world, thirty-five other states have — 


bureau, though in the meantime her title has been altered 


The work was necessarily superficial . 
and practically only touched those who were seriously ill. 


changed with the creation of the bureau and the employment 


So far as we know, this was the first attempt» 


Baker. M. dD. 
9 
the schools to deal with the contagious eye and skin disk 
she followed up the school work by visits to the hon 
structing the mothers in the hygiene of their children 
tactful instruction in the treatment as well as the prevent 
of the unpleasant diseases that afflict the youngsters. Ne 
York may well be proud of its record in this respect 
first municipalized school nurse in the world accepted 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment as a justifia 
charge to the city, and by the Department of Health as % 
integral part of its work. Dr. Baker’s opportunity to. 
praise the value of these field workers and her vision of @ 
-educational department with teachers in the homes for healt 
preservation, was an important factor in extending #@ 
sphere of influence of the public heathy nurse under: : 
control—the world over, 
It would require“a page or two to record the vari 
activities of the bureau related to the health of children fr 
before their birth to adolescence—in so far as 4 munici ali 
may function for them—but a summary of these activ 
indicates the variety of the bureau’s opportunities: 
Supervision and control of midwives; 
Reduction of infant mortality by means of 
(a) Prenatal instruction of mothers; 
(b) Establishment of baby health stations; 
(c) Little Mothers Leagues; 
(d) Educational propaganda; 
Supervision of foundling babies placed out to board; 
Physical examination of children of pre-school age; 
Supervision of day nurseries and institutions for dependent child; 
Health supervision and health inspéction of school children, ine 
ing maintenance of dental clinics, refraction clinics, clinics | 
treatment of contagious eye diseases and supervision of sp 
“classes for crippled, partially-sighted and other handi 
children; a 
Physical examination of children in connection with issuance § 
employment certificates, in accordance with the provisions | ‘: 
Child Labor Law. 
The bureau maintains sixty-eight baby health stations t 
‘serve about sixty thousand babies each year and, in roi 
numbers, one million school children who come under 
care of the doctors and nurses in the public and parod 
schools, Last year’s budget was $989,328 which cove 
the cost of some six hundred employes. Since the esta 
lishment of the bureau, the baby death rate in New Y 
city has fallen from 144 deaths under one year of age 
thousand births in 1907 to 71.1 per thousand in 1921. B 
withstanding the increase in the population of the city, tl 
were actually 7,889 fewer deaths of babies under one ¥ 
of age in 1921 than there were in 1907. “The reductior 
the infant death rate during this period has resulted 4 
total saving of 82,549 baby lives. 
Dr. Baker, having accomplished much, naturally) 
much more. Let us hope that the budget will be incre 
to a figure more nearly in keeping with the pressing n 
of the city for more nurses in the schools, smaller unit 
population per nurse, more doctors at the service of 
children, extended care of women during Pregnancy| 
prenatal clinics for rich and poor. Ay 
Through the twenty years: of Dr. Baker’s service she 
been associated with commissioners Darlington, Led 
Goldwater, Emerson, Amster and Copeland. Many « 
communities have availed themselves of Dr. Baker's te 
as a speaker and her prestige to push legislation for 
nation’s babies, and to help establish better work in ¢ 
cities. a 
It is pleasant to record the importance of the 
complished and the quality of the service rendered 
Baker, and the recognition of it at this time when her 
is unabated and her vigor undiminished—when 9 
hopefully anticipate twenty more years (at least) of s 
to the children and through them a brighter future. 
Lituan D, 
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i RARE opportunity. came to me to study the influ- 
ence of music, It fascinated me and yielded a won- 
derful compensation, From March 24, 1919, to 
November 28, 1921, I held the position of music 
or in the New York State Reformatory for Women 
dford Hills. No more stormy period in the history 
a American institution of its kind could have been 


ic is a force powerful enough to attract and hold 
on. This observation is potent’in claiming a place for 
the diversion of children, the wayward, the sick and 
mentally unbalanced. The restless child is quieted and 
d by the lullaby of the mother. Physical suffering often 
elds to the influence of music. I taught for years in a room 
Ijoining that of a woman hopelessly crippled and helpless 
rheumatism. She averred that her pain-racked body 
less pain when she heard the music, Her relief lay in the 
hat her mind was taken from her bodily suffering. 
will also stay and divert an evily intent, as it has often 
at Bedford. An altercation between two girls arose at 
nm picture. At the end of a reel the quarrel spread and 
| disorder seemed imminent. The loud voices, oaths 
1¢ shoving of chairs and the strained, tense faces as I 
d about gave every indication of a critical. moment. I 
feeling that I could catch the ‘impulse and sway the 
. I slid into the seat at the piano, pushing aside a girl 
d been playing. After a brilliant introduction I began 
a Sunshine, giving the usual signal to sing and at the 
‘time urging a vociferous response. At the end of the 
every girl was sitting quietly and singing. 
Why this all-compelling force? The power of music over 
of us is triple in nature. Music is made up from three 
erent elements, or distinctly different parts, and each of 
se finds a response in its corresponding part of our being. 
im appeals to the physical, melody to the intellectual 
nd ha rmony to the spiritual. The most perfect music, like 
“most perfect human being, is that in which these parts 
ally developed. In most of us response comes quickest 
t Where we find that element alone, or in 
where it ‘predominates, there is an appeal to the physi- 
_ Whether this is harmful or inspiring depends upon 
D Fe it brings to the individual, but the appeal is for 
he rhythmical beat of the drum will carry to their 
need be, men trained in military service, because it 
ociated with honor and courageous deeds. 
c many the j jazz music of the present time has been in- 
licable. A writer of an article on Africa claims that it 
mportation from that continent; that it is an adapta- 
the music used at the orgies of African tribes to incite 
er passions. In it we find the three elements with 
strongly predominating. The melody, more or less 
is allowed to penetrate occasionally the harmony, 
tivals a arnyard medley.” Undefined and senseless in 
y and harmony, it is wild music for “wild” men and 
a, and a spontaneous response would be vulgar action. 
r or not the influence i is baleful depends upon the in- 
It is g and positive either to fascinate or 
other hand, a combination of the three ele- 
is of musi eed ba graceful and, rhythmical action 


‘Music Hath Power 
a oy By Ellen Amey 


trick of combining a ravishingly beautiful melody with an 
alluring rhythm that carried dancing feet to the mountain- 
side. As narrated in Browning’s legend the message through 
the melody was unmistakable, and the action impelled was 
like that of innocent childhood chasing butterflies in and out 
among flowers in a glorious sunlight. 

Harmony, in its appeal to the spiritual, holds and grips. 
With the full tones of a great organ in a chord passage, one 
may not catch the message through the melody; the rhythm 
may be unfelt; the spellbound attitude and the surging emo- 
tions, however, cannot be mistaken. 

Music through its different elements is infinite in variety. 
It can be made to express the whole gamut of human emo- 
tions and in its appeal it can reach all human beings, Its 
influence will be felt in different ways and degrees, for the 
response of the individual will be determined by his nature 
and training and the mood in which the appeal finds him as 
‘well as by the music chosen for presentation. 

As an art music aims to express and excite feeling. The 
play upon the emotions must influence one for good or evil. 
The greatest and most lasting good to the individual, how- 
ever, is through the self-expression of inspired feeling. "Every 
being i is longing for expression, and song is one of the most 
natural channels. There are few of us who have not voice 
enough to give expression in rhythmical melody to a feeling 
that might become repressed or find a less wholesome outlet. 


Community Singing 


Community singing under favorable conditions and proper 
direction can be made a most wholesome and enjoyable 
recreation. In matter of entertainment it can do the greatest 
amount of good to the greatest number of individuals. The 
acceptable rendition of a song or solo requires that the singer 
have more or less vocal training. Trio and quartette work 
requires a sound musicianship in addition to the vocal train- 
ing. For glee club work there must be a careful selection of 
voices which are coupled with some musical training, or an 
ability to qualify musically. In community singing where 
hundreds of voices mingle as one big instrument, no special 
vocal training is necessary. For smaller choruses of an insti- 
tution, church or school, however, some work in the way of 
breathing, placing tones and taking high notes will per- 
ceptibly improve the quality of the tone in general and insure 
truer pitch and better phrasing. 

The community chorus is the outgrowth of the old- 


‘fashioned “singing school.” The singing class of our great- 


grandmother’s time was instructive as well as recreational, 
probably because of the few opportunities for the study of the 
science of music. As few villages could boast of a local con- 
ductor, these classes were usually taught and conducted by 
itinerant musicians who, carrying a violin, drove or walked 
from village to village, visiting each in turn. The foundation 
for our musical growth was thus laid, and the spirit of 
friendly emulation between small organizations or singing 
societies showed the influence of these in making a happy and 
united people. 

When we found ourselves plunged into the greatest war 
in history and faced social chaos, the separation of relatives 
and friends and the breaking up of homes, it was a singing, 
smiling and united people that met the obligations of those 
dark days. It was early recognized that. there must be a 
strong force for inspiration to keep up the morale of the 
army. With one common impulse community choruses were 
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started all over the country. They became a part of camp 
and army life, and they were generally recognized as a 
national institution. Many musicians gave their services td 
further this work; others were paid by private individuals. 


. Whatever the case, the work was well done, for the songs of 


our choruses here became an outburst of suppressed feeling 
that carried our boys over the top as they went singing to 
their destiny. What singing has done for the army and navy 
it can do for the community, the institution and the indi- 
vidual. 

Who shall say that music, from the songs of our choruses 
to the military music of our bands, was not a factor in win- 
ning the war? The musician had his share in the great strug- 
gle. What greater patriot than that veteran band master and 
composer, John Philip Sousa? He knew the influence of his 
art and he understood the part he and his fellow musicians 
were to take. It was for them to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the people, to call forth the manhood in men as they followed 
the Stars and Stripes and to make hearts lighter, steps firmer 
and eyes brighter. Sousa’s messages through his march music 
were always coherent. They were given out in pure melody 
in a swinging march rhythm which allowed neither sloven 
action nor slouch step. The spirit of such music is the em- 
bodiment of manliness and courage, and it excites these quali- 
ties in the individual. 


Institutional Music 


Thus having traced the influence of music through its dif- 
ferent elements, we may ask: What part should it fill in in- 
stitutions, and in what form may it become a vital part of 
the training given there? 

As I have observed girls and women of the wayward class 
and those of Bedford, I find a large per cent are psychopathic 
cases; these recognize no restraint; they have no self-control. 
Unstable and emotional, they seem to blow hither and yon 
following first this impulse and then another. They are look- 
ing for anything that will give them pleasure. These facts 
make them easy subjects for musical influence. The smaller 
proportion of these women appear crushed as those who have 
had few opportunities and have suffered abuse or injustice. 
To such, music comes as a boon, because it opens up a great 
well of feeling and causes a relaxation that brings relief to 
tense nerves that have reacted on the body. These women 
are to be reached in large numbers in the shortest length of 
time. Singing is the medium, the first wedge to be used in 
their social uplift. Songs for the religious service of their 
preference, Roman Catholic, Protestant or Jewish, patriotic 
songs, old and new home songs and the-popular songs of the 
day should be sung by the big choruses. Smaller choruses 
should be organized for glee club work, and there should be 
individual vocal training where it seems advisable. I find 
many worth while voices; I find, too, many girls who should 
have individual work for other reasons. 

The community chorus of an institution should embrace all 
within reach. The singing should be considered recreational 
and made as enjoyable as circumstances will allow. Relaxa- 
tion there must be. With this class of women, however, this 
diversion should be so elastic that the strings may be tight- 


- ened without a visible or perceptible force, when spontaniety 


and boisterousness show a tendency to border on rowdyism. 
To make music a successful agent in working for reformation 
two points must be considered; these are diametrically op- 
posed and lie in the hands of the director. Some music must 
be chosen for a natural outlet of high spirits and some for the 


_ exercise of a repression that is voluntary selfcontrol. Work- 
‘ing in either direction a chorus must learn to give attention 


at a signal, to be alert and to make a concerted attack; this 
will insure the ability to follow the baton for tempo and 
rhythm and to catch the cue for expression. The music must 


be chosen and given out so that the individual can make a 
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the song and all that makes it beautiful is the ro 
tary self-control which is exercised to conform to 
the singer has in her mind. s 
Every piece in the typed folder used for our popular s 
at Bedford was a favorite. it was the s 
the song, sometimes the text; more often 7: aaa 
and melody that caused the response. In some selections 
traced it to the combination. The choice of music made 
easy to obtain a variety of effects. The following ys 
show that even in the choice of their music a i 
ence had reflected upon these natures. Possibly some i 
qualities had been brought to the surface. On examinat 
most of the numbers will be found to portray a wholese 
sentiment, for the coarser style of popular music was volu 
tarily ignored: Lullaby Time, Hiawatha’s Melody of Loi 
That Old Irish Mother of Mine, My Isle of Golk 
Dreams, Patches, Hawaiian Bluebird, What a Wonder 
Pal You Are, Down The Trail To Home Sweet Hom 
Love’s Old Sweet Song, Look For the Silver Lining, Ver 
tian Moon and A Perfect Day. We had a long list of] 
triotic pieces. Among these were Jordan's Native Land, 
ling’s Recessional to the music by de Koven, De 
Keller’s American Hymn and O Victory Bellis, besides 
the usual and better known songs of this class. The wom 
knew the national anthems of the different countries. T 
beautiful Stephen Foster melodies had to be eliminated for 
time on account of racial feeling that exhibited itself 
strongly at the time of the riot in July, 1920. For the sa 
reason I did not attempt to introduce any of the, piritus 
I could write a volume on the glee club, choir and in 
vidual singing. My glee club at its best did wonderful Wo 
it sang many of the best two-, three- and four-part 
written for women’s voices. The girls admitted to this ¢ 
were always of the better type and had qualities that xs 
them eligible for the selected choruses. This work was ¥ 
enjoyable to me and to my musical friends who assisted u 
our concerts. Through the individual training I was 2 
obtain a hold on these girls that helped me in many a ¢ 
situation. This feeling of a personal interest in te, 
their perceptible improvement in singing and the influe 
the beautiful; which I was able to adjust to the a 
girl, was a triple force thet aided sony = 
a wholesome enjoyment hitherto unknown and ¢ 
avenues of resourcefulness. 


What is “ Popular” Music? 


I had very beautiful solo singing, but this r 
course in ing. Several girls sang at 
Gounod’s Ave Maria with violin obligato ; it was one ¢ 
most impressive religious numbers. Millard’s Fat 
Mercies and Gounod’s Adore and Be Still are other chu 
solos we used. Smart’s The Lord Is My Shepherd wa 
favorite duet number. At the last Jewish atonement ser¥ 
one of the Jewish girls with a big contralto voice sang 
arrangement of that old Hebrew melody, Eli, Eli. bale’ 
concerts now and then, plays with interpolations of 
and appropriate music, and my Catholic girls have g 
music for High Mass. In one play I used Habanera 
opera Carmen, Grey Love berg fuaa Heke 
Teller, Home to Our Mountains from I! Trovatore a 
Dreamt I Dwelt In Marble Halls from Bohemian Girl 
another time a glee club number was Mendelssohn’s” 
Lord Is Mindful Of His Own. I found that all eC 
of my violin; they would wait in quiet expectancy when 
saw me reach for it. For this reason I wrote and arra 
special parts for this instrument and used my violin in ne 
of their songs and chorus numbers. he ae m 
These girls, the earey of whom have frequen: do 
halls, cabarets and cheap shows where they hear li 


-a 


u ies: rhe would listen some- 
camel and a far-away look in their eyes. 


yd 
e the Hs Resid to accomplish all this? To the 
the work would appear impossible. Their voices are 
most part shrill or forced and throaty and have no 
nce. Sometimes they are off pitch, singing sharp or flat, 
possess all the faults of intolerable singing with slovenly 
n and lagging tempo that remind me of their charac- 
walk, The breathing, too, is almost always poor. Few 
knowledge of musical notation, They are not stu- 
ths lack the ability for concentrated thought. The 
of a little training in tone production, proper breath- 
conservation of breath or breath control, however, 
a revelation to me. These same voices have come out 
r and beautiful, and they have given joy to the listeners. 
usual to find a self-consciousness that mars. On the 
, an audience in most cases seems to give inspiration. 
be remarked that these girls show less sel f-conscious- 
an girls having more reserve. In singing as in every- 
ling else they fearlessly follow an impulse. A teacher cannot 
ke too much credit for results obtained, for they seem to 
ve latent talents that are awakened and glow by a touch. 
Wh at is all this worth to the individual for whose recla- 
ation se are) working? How deep does this influence 
How does it manifest itself? Hardly a week 
canine ‘some demonstration. I will give a few 
In answer to my call for voice trial there came 
from the primary classroom a woman who until very 
could neither'read nor write. I had previously been 
t she was a wife and the mother of four children. 
r was carelessly arranged and her dress torn and only 
astened. She was marked a drug addict, by the 
hetic look in the eyes. After trying tones and showing 
how to produce them and how to breathe properly, all 
while getting very little response, I told her we would 
asong. I played America and then repeated the words. 
ay to sing, to my surprise she caught the words 
g with me. After we had finished, a wonderful look 
to the dull eyes as she exclaimed with much feeling, 
5 happy. My children sing that song. Now I can 
with them when I go back.” When she left the 
aes ies were thrown back and her gait had lost 
its slouch. Her teacher told me she came back 
and that before the morning had passed she mended 
s and fixed the fasteners. . She had evidently found 


. perintendent who engaged me for this work was 
‘0 believe in a rigid discipline and to enforce it. She 
in an early conversation, that she expected 
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me and the music to assist her in reducing the number of 
punishments. With this in mind I watched for difficult 
cases that I thought might be influenced by music. I found 
among the four hundred or more girls one who appeared 
highly psychopathic. ‘The fine physique seemed ready to 
burst with conflicting emotions; her arms bore jagged scars 
which showed how she had attempted to destroy her life. 
She was one of the first sent to me. I found she possessed 
a beautiful voice, a lyric soprano of wonderful quality. For 
the remainder of her time at Bedford I watched her and 
worked with her to keep her under the influence of music 
which she loved. Her music and-her interest in her com- 
mercial class are known to have been the only means by 
which she was controlled. She repaid our efforts for her 
by her beautiful singing: While she was in the institution 
she wrote to me: 

I want to thank you for your kindness, but I do not suppose I 
can ever thank you enough. I thought that I could never sing 
again when I came up here, and for almost eight months I could 
not sing, I went to chapel but I could not sing. I have you to thank. 

Does such a woman forget? Here is an extract from a 
letter written by this girl when out on parole: 

O, how lonesome I have been for the wonderful hours that were 
spent in glee club and choir singing! Night and day I think of 
those happy hours, - I am lonesome for our music. I long 
many times to return though I hate the place itself and what it 
reminds me of. Still I would have gone back many a dreary day 
when I have thought of my happy hours there. God. bless 
you and bring you all the success and happiness the world possesses 
for your kindness and the cheer you Brought many a lonesome heart 
at Bedford. 

Here is an instance where a biee of gratitude came in 
the presence of girls. A broken parole girl of the Catholic 
chorus asked at the close of a rehearsal whether we were 
to have High Mass at Christmas. Moved by strong feeling 
she told in a few simple words how the memory of the 
service of the year before had come to her last Christmas — 
when she was out on parole. She said she longed to be back 
where she could have a part in the service and hear again 
that beautiful music for the mass. She turned to the girls 
and what she said held them spellbound. She told them 
they did not appreciate what was done for them; that when 
they left here they would know*>what she meant. She said 
she was careless, indifferent and unappreciative, but that her 
experience had made her a changed woman, and that her 
eyes had been opened to the kindness of the officers and the 
advantages of the place. 

Through music we can teach these women devotion to 
God and their country, if anything can reach them. We 
can awaken within them a longing for the beautiful and we 
can arouse ambition. Is the influence lasting? Who shall 
say? We have at least given them a beautiful memory that 
will follow them as long as reason lasts. What more can 
be done? 


The Quest 


. By Samuel J. Looker 


HAVE no part in this insurgent hour 
Of hurried wasted toil that men call life, 
Nor for their shows, or pomp, or crested power, 
I care in sooth, nor trouble in their strife; 
For I have loved far other things than these, 
Even from my earliest days a rebel, I 
Sought with a yearning heart and mind to seize 
~The subtle shape of Beauty passing by. 
In youth I dreamed apart from all the world 
’ And questioned with a thousand things of earth, 
As joyous birds, a glowing rose, the skies empearled, 
These held for me the secrets of true mirth, 
And pondered long on that divine unrest, 
Wie trembles i in the heart, a welcome guest. 


places. 


MW OIFICS — 


N the most verbal meaning of the word, it is engines 
for which the progress of many rural districts in Amer- 


i a meeting to defend in a lengthy speech the thesis 
- that social contacts make for progress and that people 
in out-of-the-way farms and homesteads are apt to be 
_ backward, his audience would yawn over such common- 
Yet it requires a lively imagination to visualize 
. all the steps that are needed to bring about such con- 
-. tacts in the most effective and economical way. This 
is mot a question only of cheapening flivvers, of im- 
proving roads, of installing party telephones. Clar- 
ence Arthur Perry, associate director of the Russell 


h Sage Foundation Recreation Department, in a report to the 
American Country Life Association last fall, showed: that — 


_ the very planning of the farms and, to some extent, reor- 
ganization of farm management must be part of any scheme 
of rural socialization, or “ communitization” as he calls 
it, that is to get, the maximum benefit for the individual 
farmer or farm woman. His paper starts out with an accu- 
rate observation of the difference between the farm well 
served with mearis of coming and going and the farm that 
is not: Aaa LA 
While passing over a little-traveled back road in central New 
York some years ago, I was struck by the run-down appearance of 
the houses, the neglected yards and the rickety barns with their 
threadbare roofs. The farms lacked not only the things money can 
buy, but the trimness that requires merely a little labor at odd 
times. What showed was more:a poverty of spirit than of purse. 
On the other hand, along the main road, not far distant—where 
the dust of continual trafic drew a smudgy line across the land- 
scape—the lawfs were trim, the barns painted, and all the gates 
hung upright and precise in their places. ‘The workers were rore 
visible, more alert and more enterprising. ; 
The differences which distinguished the people on the back road 
from those on the main road were due to a number of factors, 
- among which, I have no doubt, fertility of soil, accessibility to 
marcet and the consequent settlement by abler and more successful 
families counted in favor of the inhabitants along the more trav- 
eled thoroughfare. At the same time, granting that there were in- 
_ tellectual differences in the classes which originally settled along 
‘these two roads, the point I want to make is that ever since their 
occupation they have been subject to differences of psychical environ- 
ment which in time would certainly produce intellectual inequali- 
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a ee Engines of Progress 


ica is waiting today. If any one were to get up at . 
‘be done about it? 


‘lage; the other shows a quarter of a 100-square mile de 


Tithe 


ties, if they did not originally exist, and increase them since then 
they did. / 

Assuming agreement on the premises, then, what is } 
Mr. Perry points out that the autom| 
bile or the two-seater does not ordinarily suffice to serve 
needs of the whole family for conveyance. As a rule onl 
one member of the family knows how to drive, and the re} 
cannot get around unless they take “‘ father” or Bill alon 
with them. In our cities public transportation systems hay 
become so much a matter of course that it is difficult 
city dwellers to put themselves in the place of people wh 
have neither street car nor bus to take them into town 6 
to a grocery store two miles away. Interurban lines an) 
rural automobile buses—often used in connection with co 
solidated- school ~systems—have done not a little to ove 
come distances. But, Mr. Perry points out, homes 
often so placed that it is impossible to make a bus route p 
and to conduct it on a regular schedule. So far as se 
countrysides are concerned, this hindrance to a fuller social 
zation cannot easily be overcome. But in farm districts t 
be, newly developed there are possibilities of planning home 
in relation not only to agricultural management but also i 
the demands for easy transit. 9 

The success of the California land settlement scheme ant 
the development of farm lands on a large scale in certa 
parts of the South, says Mr. Perry, make this an opportu 
time to reconsider rural planning from the point of vie 
of transportation. He therefore presents a number of s 
gestive lay-outs within the frame of the traditional Amet 
can land division which, of course, are not offered as cor 
plete solutions of the problem—too many topographical 
tors necessarily enter into it to make any one plan practic 
able everywhere—but which might well form the basis. fe 
such plans wherever new settlement areas are opened up. — 

Of the two diagrams here reproduced, one represents 
quarter of a lay-out for the development of 100 square mile 
showing the division into farms mainly of 150 acres, a 
the railroad system that connects them with the central 


velopment with farms mainly of 640 acres (a square m 


fe in the 100 square miles is 520; and they 
served by 102.8 miles of railroad in eight systems. 
nting five persons to a farm, the population served by 
system outside the village would be 2,600 persons. 
‘The single railroad system in the diagram to the right 

nects all the farms with the central village. Mr. Perry 
gests a number of variations of this scheme, but the one 
‘oduced gives a sufficient idea of the main trend of his 
ht. With 47 farms in 20 square miles, again counting 
rsons to the farm, this railroad of 1314 miles would 
a population of 235 persons, not counting the residents 
he village. ts cs 
Ar. Perry does not, of course, take it for granted that a 
| is the only form of transportation to be considered, 
he argues at length for the light railway as the most 
ible means of locomotion as against the automobile and 
tor truck. Space does not permit us to follow in detail 
culations as to the type of service the proposed rail- 
is might render, the time occupied in travel and the 
iomic advantages of such a system for the development, 
nly of agriculture and a better social life generally, but 
of rural industries. He does, however, make very large 
aims for the light railway as a paying concern where other 
iodes of locomotion would not pay. He says: 
From the standpoint of community resources as a whole, there 
d be less expenditure upon transportation because the waste 
hich comes from idleness of the wagons and trucks of the different 
s would be largely eliminated. Each farmer would purchase 
ie amount of haulage he needed. There would be a saving 
or, since the farmer would not have to’ send a driver to 
each time he sent a load. One engine driver would serve 


families. = ee 
way locomotives require fuel only when in operation, while 
consume fuel all the time, whether at work or not. Railway 
beds can be kept in condition with less labor than the dirt 
used by vehicular traffic, since in the case of the railway the 
ts of contact between the moving load and the ground are more 
ively metalled and are therefore more durable and require less 
‘or up-keep. Railroads can be more easily kept open during 
‘seasons because of the snow-removing machinery which is 
ble, and under regular community operation such roads would 
\arily be kept open more continuously than dirt roads usually 
uring the winter months.in the northern regions. 
r. Perry continues to describe the narrow gauge type of 
which has done so much to develop densely settled 
Itural regions in Europe—especially in Belgium—and 
yhich he considers the most suitable for this service. His 
iwn experience with this type, during the war, has been 
d by many Americans who speak of it with enthusiasm. 
perience of the United States army with narrow gauge 
in France was so satisfactory that the engineer branch 
rmy prepared full specifications for the installation of light 
systems in the national army cantonments, to take the place 
truck transportation. The engineers computed that, using 
labor and figuring on the basis of the average cantonment, 
haulage (which amounted to about 20 tons per 1,000 men daily) 
e motor truck, cost eleven cents per ton mile, and with the 
way only two cents per ton mile. ; 
ther in this comparison sufficient allowance was made 
special difficulties of road transportation in war time, 
n there is often neither time nor labor to improve a road 
a and the wear on trucks is exceptional in consequence, 
be open to question. Indeed, the financial pro and 
‘tween railway and truck haulage, has never been 
with sufficient accuracy to make any statement con- 
‘superiority of the one over the other altogether 
_ Automobile interests, for instance, frequently 
s intended to demonstrate the cheapness of road 
1 which make little or no allowance for the cost 
which happens to fall not on road users but 
mmunity and which, moreover, cannot be 
ay completeness. The relative cheapness of 
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gasoline and other fuels, the existing road systems, the geo- 
logical and topographical nature of the ground, the amount 
of traffic and the probable speed of land and industrial de- 
velopments are other factors that enter into the calculation 
and make no two cases alike. 


Mr. Perry’s scheme, however, has this important advan- 
tage in comparison with which many other differences be- 
come insignificant, that if undertaken on a community basis, 
the beneficial effect on land values would directly benefit 
those who owned and operated the system. In other words, 
the cost of construction and operation would be met by the 
enhanced value the system gives to the farms. In the past 
nearly every project for light railway promotion has been se- 
verely handicapped by the inability of the promotors to se- 
cure toward the cost of the undertaking the unearned in- 
crement added to the lands benefited. Under Mr. Perry’s 
scheme this give and take would act automatically. 


Not only that—and we are here enumerating only the 
advantages of his proposed scheme, aware, as he is, that on 
the other side there is also much to be said for the freedom 
of operation which individual ownership of means of trans- 
portation gives to the farmer—but by a planning of home- 
steads which includes the all-important factor of transit 
social life in the country can be firmly established on a sound 
economic basis. He says: 

The promoting body could offer farms on an entirely new basis. 
Each farmer would have to provide himself only with the machinery 
and motor power required to work his own farm and haul his 
produce to the railway platform on his own land. Under 
the new system, a farmer would not at first be able to go anywhere 
at any time, but he would be able to go with greater regularity and 
with less trouble to the place where it was rost important for him 
to go. i 

The village center of the plan would of necessity become a 
real community center where, in addition to facilities for buy- 
ing and purchasing, the farmer would find, grouped around 
the village green, school and community hall, his church and 
his bank, the post office and any other public building or co- 
operative establishment for the use of all. The village itself, 
by careful and artistic planning, could be made more attrac- 
tive and inspiring as a nucleus of social life than the average 
country town that has grown up anyhow without provision 


.for either the present or the future needs of the countryside 


it serves, 


W here Working Women Live 


T has long been pointed out that the social evil has a di- 

rect relation not only to low wages and long, exhausting 
hours of work, but also to the surroundings in which the 
self-supporting woman spends her leisure hours. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Bureau of Social Hygiene, of 
New York, after previous exhaustive studies of prostitution 
and the white slave traffic and of the occupational conditions 
that make for sexual laxity, has come to regard the housing 
conditions of women and girls as a subject deserving equally 
penetrating investigation. Under the guidance of its experi- 
enced general secretary, Katherine Bement Davis, the bureau 
has just completed a study of Housing Conditions of Em- 
ployed Women in the Borough of Manhattan and issued a 
full report on it which can be obtained from the bureau at 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. By personal visits and in- 
quiry, an earlier inquiry made by the Y. W. C. A. was 
brought up to date; the principal rooms registries which se- 
cure lodgings for women were interviewed; and selected 
groups of employed women were asked to answer a ques- 
tionnaire relating not only to their actual housing but also 
to their preferences, salaries, cost of living, age and depend- 
ents. Nearly ten thousand fairly full réplies were received, 
coming from women in factories, stores, offices, shops, schools, 
libraries and other places. A special study was made of em- 
ployed colored women; and suggestive experiments in the 


yi 
Hefty Sa nbed: 


The increase in the number and accommodation of on merdial 
ganized homes for women in Manhattan has not kept pace with 


the demand since 1915, and all of them have long waiting lists. 
Only 1 per cent of the women who replied to the question of their 


ho stated their preferences would like to live in them. 


During 1920, over 19,000 women applied to the three largest io 


rooms registries in the city, more than three- -quarters of them to 
the branches of the Y. W. C. A. The average price paid for room 
by those placed by the central branch was $7.46, the most frequent 
$7. ‘The average rent paid by applicants to the Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association was only $6.25, $5 the most frequent. 
cases, the figures. are less than the corresponding figures for all 
women employed in stores, offices and factories, including those who 
found rooms by other means, the mode for which is the astonishingly 
high figure of $10 (explained in part by the fact that they include 
ey temporarily occupied by girls recently come to New 
- York 
One-half of the women, although employed in Manhattan, lived 
outside the borough. Ue 
‘One-half of them reported having dependents. Sixty- nine per cent 
lived with their families. (Of 5,293 women working in fifteen 
_ department stores, 79 per cent lived with their families.) Nineteen 
_ per cent of those not living with their families lived in housekeeping 


apartments ; and 63 per cent of those who did not would prefer to 


) so if they could afford it 
The most frequent rent paid by teachers’ and peptednioned women 


was the same as that paid by workers in shops, offices and factories, 


lamely $10, but the average was nearly $4 higher. 
‘Colored women on an average pay $2 a week less than white 


working women; nearly one-half of those studied were transients. 


The percentage of them having dependents is the same. 

‘Many other interesting results are stated in tabular and 
statistical form or are presented in terse paragraphs with- 
out any attempt at picturing what they mean in physical com- 


fort and influences on the emotional life of these important 


groups of workers. A few conclusions, however, stand out 


which may best be given in the words of the report: 
Notwithstanding the admirable and at this time undoubtedly 
_ fecessary work done by organized and subsidized homes, this method 
of caring for employed girls is economically unsound. Even were 
it desirable to meet the housing situation in this way, it would be 
_ absolutely impossible to secure benefactions adequate to the needs. 


- Rooms registries are a most important agency in making available 


_ to the employed woman clean, comfortable and safe quarters. They 


likewise serve a useful purpose in bringing respectable lodgers to 


householders who are in a position to rent one or more rooms as 
well as valuable to professional rooming-house keepers. They are 
as yet in no case even approximately self-supporting. They need 
further standardization, cooperation and, above all, publicity. Many, 
_ a girl who has been led by newspaper advertisements to take a room, 
- undesirable from considerations of both health and morals, has not 
known of the existence of such a helpful agency. 

Undoubtedly, further development will lead to reduction of cota 
but for the immediate future they must be supported largely by 
- private contributions. 


_. The great desire on the part of the majority of employed women 
is a home of their own. This was shown in every group studied. 


“Thus the study of housing for self-supporting women, and 
fnadenlly of social morality in which it is such a vital fac- 
tor, is brought back to economic foundations. A room with 


bath and kitchenette somehow does not seem an outrageous 


_ demand for a school teacher, a store clerk or even a girl in 
less ambitious employment. It would be dificult to trace how 
_ many girls of a given number “ go wrong” because they have 
nothing they can call a home to which to retire when they 
are out of sorts. Even more difficult though probably far 


more significant would it be to trace the number of marriages: 


entered into hastily and half-heartedly, as the result of cheer- 
less evenings and boring Sundays spent in lonely hall-bed- 


ooms or in the company of uncongenial girl mates—mar-. 
ges which in their turn produce our ever-growing annual. 


p of divorces and nervous disorders. ‘The experiments in 

e housing of working women reviewed in this report sug- 
gest that even with limited means it is possible to provide all 
¢ that i is necessary in comfort, safety and a minimum of beauty. 


In both 


colored races. 


ing he said: 


; status. 


storekeepers, clerks and technicians in anothe 


is to be gained, he thinks, by trying to prom 


al in Seales if ae are let. at r rents which persons wo 


Lie for their living can afford to ) pay. 
ent housing lived in such homes; while 19 per cent of these? ; 


The Adan Zoning Plan 


<HE zone plan recently prepared for Atlanta, Georg 

Eby Robert Whitten, of Cleveland, perhaps the mo 
influential zoning adviser in the United States, has met wit 
relatively little opposition compared with that experience 
in other cities. In addition to the usual height, area ar 
use districts, it is the first to embody in an outspoken fort 
segregation along the line of social composition of the pop 
lation. When it was pointed out in these pages and else 


where [see more especially the Survey for March 6 an 


May 22, 1920] that zoning regulation in this country had! 


‘tendency. to set-up class divisions between different are: 


marked for residential use, this interpretation was hotly 
sented by some of the men responsible for drafting th 
The zone plan for Atlanta is a logical outcome of that 
dency. | It subdivides residential districts into three race diss 
tricts, white, colored and undetermined. No colored famil 


may move into the select areas reserved for whites; simil 


in the colored section no house not already occupied by white 
may hereafter be thus occupied. Servants’ quarters, hoy 


ever, in either case, are permitted to be inhabited by th 


of the other race if they are on the same lot as the residen¢ 
of the employer. The report containing this proposal adds 
It is essential in the interest of the public peace, order and secu 
and will promote the welfare and prosperity of both the white 
Care has been taken to prevent discrimination a 
to provide adequate space for the expansion of the housing are; 
of each race without encroaching on the areas now poets | 
the other. 
Such opposition as there was during the hearings on ¢l 
ordinance seems to have come chiefly from real estate m« 


who saw themselves threatened by it in their private inte 


ests. Exceptional in this respect was the attack by Jud 
BE... Kontz ‘who in several speeches denounced the ord 
nance as “ monstrous and unsound. i in principle.’ 4 At a hea 


, 


I see the commission has made. numerous modifications ye amen 
ments, since public criticisms were offered. And I want to say | 
that I appreciate the fair and impartial way in which Mr. Whitte 
the commission’s expert, handles the complaints made to him. Ff 
is showing the kind of spirit that made Atlanta, and we visit 
would move here and become one of us. 


But I am still opposed to the proposal to zone our iy, an 
hundreds of citizens who will be stripped of their legal rig 


‘such a measure are going to fight it to a finish. 


He then attacked the state legislature for passing the ; 
giving Atlanta such wide powers, and more particularly 1 
giving it the right to segregate the races, ““ even though t 


highest courts have decided sueieise if; aes ‘this 


pay book.” 


r. Whitten, in introducing this measure of race ae 
ty in his zoning.plan, is acting in accordance with a 
viction that has. grown upon him in the course’ of his & 


ence. In conversation with the present writer he si 


cently that he was opposed to any zoning that would fa 


a mixture of residences for families of differen 
In his opinion it is more desirable that ban 
the leading business men should live in one part 0 


and w 
people in yet others where they would enjoy th 


with neighbors more or less of their own kind. N, 


ats 


mutual acquaintance of different groups by arr, 


residential use areas that leave Bee the e: erec 
. = b 4 5 


WJ 
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unlimited variety as to type of occupation. An entirely 
1 application of this viewpoint by a minute differentia- 
of restrictions for residential areas according to the cost 
homes is, of course, impossible and has nowhere been 
pted, except by private restriction. “The Atlanta plan 
the first which makes a distinction concerning type of resi- 
fits as well as type of residence. To judge from the sup- 
rt it has received from the local newspapers and organiza- 
of citizens, it seems to ‘answer the prevailing’ desire 
: white Atlantans—the more so since the emphasis in 
commission’s report and in the publicity supporting it 
s been laid entirely on the protection of property values 
the main purpose of zoning. But as a precedent it opens 
' the possibility of new zoning ordinances embodying re- 
jietions against immigrants, or immigrants of certain races, 
ainst persons of certain occupations, political or religious 
Hiliations, or modes of life. As such it deserves very serious 
sideration by all students of city development. 


_ Municipal Rest Rooms 


ANY towns have found it profitable to establish and 
maintain rest rooms for the use of their citizens and 
, r women from the surrounding country in town on busi- 
. In Western towns the rest rooms reach their widest 
ulness. Distances are great, and when the country peo- 
'e drive into town it often requires the best part of a day to 
ansact the accumulated business. Sometimes long waits 

r between appointments. In the treeless areas, when the 

is especially hot, the farmer often waits until the cool of 
ie day in order to make the long drive home easier for his 
orses as well as for himself and his wife. Visitors to the 
ies projects in the midst of the great deserts are not 


i 
| 


rprised to find that if the project town is not awake to the 
: usually the organized women throughout the irrigated 
isis make it their goal to create this facility, and Western 
en know how to organize. Grand Valley has led the 
; Yuma, Arizona, has a popular reading and rest room 
men and women from city and country; Newlands, 
evada, and many other projects have similar work in vary- 
g stages of progress. 
'It has been found that the greatest use is made of such a 
3 m when it is located in a public building to which all cit- 
s feel a certain right. For this reason, if the town is a 
unty seat, a room in the courthouse seems to appeal most 
adily to the’ country people. Norwalk, Ohio, after wit- 
essing the efforts of local women’s clubs to maintain a 
d rest room, arranged with Huron County to have a 


ROOM IN COURT HOUSE AT NORWALK, HURON COUNTY, OHIO 
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The high Agarqent Houses built out to the sidewalk line cut 
off light and view from neighboring buildings. 
When the entire block. is built up with similar Apartments 


there will be no room for lawn or trees — 
pavement and bare brick walls. 


nothing but 


THE CASE FOR ZONING 


Admirably illustrated in the report of the Atlanta City 
Planning Commission 


room set aside for this purpose when the plans for a county 
courthouse were drawn. ‘The county further appropriated 
$100 to be used toward furnishings and equipment. ‘This 
was before the war, when such an amount went a long way. 
The county commissioners of Logan County, Oklahoma, 
devoted a room in its courthouse at Guthrie for use as a rest 
LOOMe ys.’ 


In larger towns the place where town and country meet is 
likely to be at the market. “The civic league of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, was instrumental in securing a rest room on the 
second floor of the public market building. Center Market, 
Washington, D. C., then municipally owned though pri- 
vately operated removed two stalls and built a balcony over 
this space for a rest room, furnished it attractively, provided 
a matron for eight hours of the day, and gave free telephone 
service to all departments of the market. Detroit has just 
made large improvements in its Eastern Municipal Market 
which include a newly built woman’s. rest room equipped 
with couch,’ library table and half a dozen comfortable rock- 
ers. It is connected with a comfort station and lavatories 
with hot and cold water, mirrors and other conveniences. 


County agents and chambers of commerce often take a 
leading part in establishing rest rooms or meeting places, and 
sometimes provide the room. Civic leagues and women’s 
organizations sometimes awaken initial interest in this en- 
terprise and aid in furnishing and equipping the room, They 
are especally valuable in oversight during maintenance and 
often take a keen interest in seeing to it that the room and the 
surroundings are clean, convenient and attractive. 


One of the best examples of team work among all of these 
agencies is found at Grand Junction, Colorado. Mesa 
County and the city of Grand Junction appropriated equal 
amounts of money from the county and town funds to pay 
for. the rent and heat of a convenient, first-floor room since 
no space was available in a public building. Several rural 
women’s clubs in outlying regions of the Grand Valley were 
so federated that they were able to secure the necessary funds 
for furniture and upkeep from among their members and 
from merchants in the town. ‘This enterprise also serves as 
an excellent illustration of the development of other activities 
in connection with the rest room. While many rooms may 
be found with one or more affiliated undertakings, the one at 
Grand Junction seems to combine them all. With an in- 
dustrious and missionary-minded matron in charge, who is 
chosen from the membership of the federated rural clubs, a 
loan library has been developed; hot lunches are served to 
school children from the outlying ranches; smaller children 
are cared for on much the same lines as in a day nursery; 
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means of profit for this community business. 

Every large department store in every large city finds it 
desirable and presumably profitable to provide a rest and 
waiting room for its patrons. Why then should not every 
growing town, not yet supplied with mercantile establish- 
ments of such size but desirous of building up patronage from 
the surrounding country, find profit in a similar investment? 
And the resultant relationship between urban and rural cit- 
izen is as great a benefit as any purely economic return. 


Canoune B. SHERMAN. 


Assistant in Market Information, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Civic News 


ITH the approval of a bond issue for two and a half 

million dollars, the citizens of Milwaukee have taken 
a further big step in the advancement of their ambitious city 
planning project. This money will be spent on the creation 
of a large artery through the center of the city and is part 
of the scheme for an imposing civic center. The vote was 
supported by both parties. 


A CHARTER has been secured for the incorporation of the 
Farm Cities Corporation of America, an organization for 
the promotion of a pioneer community in some of its aims 
similar to the English garden city but planned to meet the 
needs primarily of a rural rather than an industrial popula- 
tion. An imposing list of experts and other prominent per- 
sons are associated with the venture, including F. H. Newell, 
former chief of the United States Reclamation Service, John 
Nolen, Thomas Adams, Hugh MacRae, J. A. Bonsteel, soil 
expert, George H. Bell, Harrington Emerson, George E. 
Roberts. In the words of its prospectus, the corporation in- 
tends to make “ actual working-demonstrations of attractive 
and remunerative country-life.” 

It is believed that this purpose can be accomplished by the 
establighment, under certain conditions, of communities which shall 
be essentially agricultural in nature, but which shall also contain 
certain industries supplemental to agricultural activities. 

In other words, a “ well balanced economic life” is aimed 
for; and the means to this are to be careful selection of a 
healthful location suitable for the experiment; scientific city 
management; ample provision for intellectual and social de- 
velopment; the devotion of all revenue beyond the return on 
capital to the welfare of the community; ultimate transfer of 
all rights and properties to the inhabitants for a fair consid- 
eration; democratic organization. A pioneer company with 
an authorized capital of $50,000 has been formed and is en- 
gaged in preliminary studies for the selection of a site of 
about 10,000 acres of fertile and suitable land and the plan- 
ning of the lay-out of the community. Subdivision and sep- 
arate sale of the farm land in small holdirigs to carefully se- 


lected holders under restrictions that will enable the corpo- 


ration to control the development of the community is the 
economic plan which, therefore, departs radically from that 
of the English garden cities which are based on permanent 
common ownership of the land. A training farm and center 
of agricultural cooperation, a town center for the develop- 
ment of industries and the provision of educational and so- 
cial facilities are other features of the project. 


WATER supply and conservation play an important part in 


_ the planning project of Los Angeles county, California. Two 


conferences have so far been held, one in January and one 
this month, for the discussion not only of broad principles but 
also of practical details, Since the flood of 1913, the county 
has spent some five million dollars on stream control. But, 
says the first report, the county will not be safe from storm- 
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tion, for uniform zoning, for parks and pleasure roads, | 
more effective sewage disposal and sanitation, and for finz 
cial economy. 4 


AFTER accepting a tentative zoning plan last year, the C 
Planning Commission of Akron, Ohio, has now issued a 1 
port on the limitation of heights of building. In it ocet 
this interesting, and probably to many surprising, statemer 
There is little if any relation between property values and heig 
of buildings. In retail business districts the Prey vale 
dependent upon the rental returns from the first floor. ent: 
from the floors above the first floor will not more than pay Z 


will not pay on a lot of high value, a 12- or 15-story ing w 
be unprofitable. In St. Louis and Newark, N. J. where heigl 
oe rane to 150 feet, land values are as high as $15,000 
ront foot. 


PHILADELPHIA'S first comprehensive exhibition of fo 
art has recently closed. It was organized by the Art Allian 
at its home on Rittenhouse Square and included both ¢ 
amples of foreign folk-arts and of crafts practiced, under 1 
guidance of various organizations, by immigrants in Ameri 
The general impression made by the exhibition is deseri 
by a visitor as follows: D. 
In the mingling of many different types of ornamentation 
design from various localities, placed in close proximity, there ¥ 
a certain harmony: all were the expression of the art in: 2 
the peoples who for centuries have dwelt upon a soil cre ; 
was not a cultivated or exotic product but a natural inheritan 
handed down from generation to generation—sometimes with rod 
far back in the great days of antiquity. And while this 
art is primitive, in a sense, it is not so in the sense of a barbai 
isolation, as in the case of South Sea Island productions or the 
of our own Indian tribes. 
The holding of this exhibition and that of similar ones 
recent years elsewhere are evidence not only of a more 
lightened effort at “ Americanization” that no longer see 
to throw all inherited talents into a common melting pot | 
also of a new desire on the part of the younger generation 
salvage something of the art of their forefathers and to fi 
outlets for a creative instinct that is not satisfied with the a 
chanical processes of shop and office. There is greater dema 
for instruction in design and handicrafts; and for the org 
ization of markets through which individuals may make th 
handiwork not only enjoyable but at the same time profitak 
Mary MacAlister, of Philadelphia, describes how ineffee 
the unaided efforts of the foreign-born in this direction 
yet often are: at 
Foreign handicrafts must be adapted to meet American ¢ 
tions in order to make them salable. The materiale used must 
better than the workers left to themselves could afford. It | 
not pay, for instance, to lavish skilled embroidery on a rf 
There was an’example of this in a Czech>-Glovabian it 
in the exhibition which, in spite of being made of the che 
black “paper muslin,” was greatly admired. For, the e ‘ 
was of such unusually beautiful design, color and 
done on suitable material, for a less humble sort of garment 
would command a high price. The Russian cross stitch, origi 
done in elaborate patterns on coarse materials, is adaptable 
crepe de chine blouses as well as for good weaves of linen 
some fine upholstery stuffs for curtains. pa. 
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BUILDING COSTS, according to a carefully preg 
report of the Chemical Nadodel Bank, New York, f 
remained almost stationary since last September, in s 
of a reduction in labor costs. The cost of a two-story fr 
house of seven rooms, in March, was still 171 pe te. 
above the cost of erecting the same structure in 191 
drastic decline in cost is not considered probable. — 
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‘ARANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN has the best juv- 
—4-enile court in Germany, perhaps on the continent. 
_ This is true not only in respect to organization but 
"more particularly as regards the personality of the 
ee. K. Allmenroeder is a “ born” juvenile court judge; 
the fame of the juvenile court in Frankfort is entirely 
g to him. He has recognized the essential character 
is task—that a juvenile court has real justification only 


linquent, to sense the underlying tendencies that lead to 
ne, to enter into so intimate a relationship to the boy 
irl as to secure confidence; for only such a contact makes 
possible to exercise an educational influence. 
During a session of Allmenroeder’s court the impression 
ws on the observer that this judge enters each case with 
clear plan, that he is always conscious of the fact that he 
— him a child who can be influenced in one way or 
iother, and that it is his task to discover. the right way. 
his is the more important because the German juvenile 
idge deals only with delinquents between twelve and 
zhteen years of age; that is with children during the period 
most definitive mental growth. 
In the center of the proceedings, for this reason, is always 
pe himself. And the main aim is to secure his full, 
en confession. ‘This confession is for Allmenroeder proof 
at he has gained the confidence of the child. Witnesses 
id evidence play a secondary part, and the judge uses them 
ily for purposes of corroboration, Only rarely, when he 
es not succeed in bringing the child to a full confession, 
es he convict on such evidence. But in his eyes that resort 
proof of his own failure. How much he dislikes to use 
t means and how much he tries to remove all obstacles be- 
yveen himself and the juvenile delinquent is shown by the 
t that he does not mind the amount of time consumed. 
ot infrequently he spends a full two hours in argument 
r a case; and the sessions of his court often last without 
erruption from nine o’clock until two or three. Since 
lige Allmenroeder disdains all use of pressure, such as 
eats, his difficulties often are very great. For, among 
juvenile miscreants there are many who have never 
ned to obey except when forced and who will employ any 
eans that promises escape from that force. And how could 
y think or act otherwise, when they have seen grown up 
ple behave in that way every day, when perhaps never in 
lives have they got a real conception of what truthful- 
s means, when they do not, know that there are laws bind- 
- humanity that must not be violated. Such laws, as All- 
nroeder believes, are not those of the criminal code but 
se inherent in any human community, laws of truthful- 
sand mutual trust, 
‘To demonstrate these laws to children might seem an im- 
ssible task if it were not for Allmenroeder’s ability to make 
pre ings of the juvenile court so impressive an experi- 
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sn the judge tries to enter the mental life of the juvenile _ 


es or speaks the truth! But, 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


A Great Judge me 


curiously, here in court that man in the black robe talks to 
him quietly and earnestly. He even begins by saying: “I 
know you are a good and honest fellow,” and says it in such 
a way. one cannot doubt he really means it. Why tell lies 
to him? In this way, Judge Allmenroeder nearly always hits 
exactly the right tone; indeed, it is often amazing to watch 
with what ease and how as a matter of course he finds for 
every child exactly the language he can understand,  AIll- 
menroeder’s secret, in part at least, surely is that he is not 
as a rule seriously concerned with the misdeed that has been 
committed but very seriously with the defendant as a human 
being, and therefore always appeals to whatever he finds of 
good in him. 

Proceedings of this character are more difficult for a Ger- 
man juvenile court judge than they would be for an Ameri- 
can; for, the juvenile court in Germany is yet a division of 
the criminal court, and the judge has to follow the rulings 
of the criminal code, But Allmenroeder does not permit 
these rulings to bind him down completely. If in a given 
case they become a serious obstacle, he is prepared—fully 


conscious of his responsibility—to overlook them for the sake. 


of his young friend. Such cases, however, are rare. Yet, 
Allmenroeder has sometimes been attacked on their account, 


Two cases may serve further to illustrate Judge Allmen- 
roeder’s conception of his task and his method: 


BOY of medium height, sixteen years old, walks to the railing 
with lively and self-possessed step. His intelligent face and 
bright eyes indicate mental capacity above the average. He is ac- 
cused of having stolen a considerable amount of money. ‘The evi- 
dence of the state attorney is faulty, and all endeavors on his part to 
get the boy to confess have failed. Allmenroeder has at once noticed 
the bright nature of the boy. For several seconds he quietly regards 
him, then he rapidly goes through the papers, and is ready for action. 
After reading the formal charge, he says to the boy: 


“This document which I have in my hands, as you have heard, 
charges you with theft. Quite a heap of papers are attached to it 
which try to prove your guilt. Among them there are also a few 
which speak in your favor, which say, for example, that you are 
a clever boy and on the whole of good behavior. But I can see 
for myself that you are an intelligent féllow and therefore I will 
talk with you quite openly. I do not know for certain whether you 


have done what you are accused of doing. No one can prove it, 


and everything that has been brought up against you, does not suffice 
for me to convict you. Therefore, if you continue before this court 
to affirm that you have not stolen, you will go home unpunished, 
and no one wil be able to say anything against you. If, however, 
you do admit the act, I shall be obliged to punish you and you will 
have a police record. That is as the matter stands looked at from 
the outside. But regarded in another way, it looks quite different. 
If you really have committed the theft, I should feel certain that 
you are already quite determined never agam to do anything lik 

it. Otherwise you could not come before me so self-possessed an 

look me so freely in the eye. As I know you, you have alneny 
realized that you have done wrong and are determined to get bac 

on the right path. But have you given thought to the fact that it 
is impossible to start an upright life with a lie? That only an 
open confession of the truth can lead to real liberty? That no one 
has the superhuman power of climbing the steep path of goodness 
laden with a lie? And do you not know that when one has done 
something wrong one must bear the consequences? That to make 
inward progress one must have the courage to admit one’s failings? 
You stand today at the crossing where the paths of good and evil 


separate. If you really have stolen, that may not be so bad, for 


perhaps you did not at that moment fully realize the consequences 
of your action, The matter becomes serious for you if today, fully 
conscious of what you are doing, you violate your soul that wants 
to be pure—if while you look at me with your bright, intelligent 
eyes, your mouth utters a lie and you misuse my confidence. I sa 

this now to you while there is yet time so that you should realize all 
the consequences, and I give you time for thought.” 


While Allmenroeder talked in this way, his cyes always upon 
those of the youth, there was deep silence in the court. As he 
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finished, the boy let hang his head as one entering upon deep medita- 

‘tion. All in the room felt the gravity of the decision; and I do 

not believe that there was one in these moments that seemed an 
; eternity who did not suffer in the battle of the boy for his own 
Raz soul. Again Allmenroeder spoke. “You need not answer me now,” 
he said, “whether you have done it or not. First I will ask you 
whether you are ready and want to talk with me.” Slowly the boy 
raised his head, lifted his eyes to meet those of the judge and said 
in a low but firm voice: “ Yes, I have done it.” 


TS Sateen! the rays of the sun, one February day, quivered 
through the modestly furnished court room, glided over the 
heads of the people and played upon the green table, the odd figures 
of the judges. They failed to lighten the gloomy looks of the boy 
who stood before the railing. A big, broad-shouldered lad of seven- 
teen years he was. The strength of his physique was heightened 
by the defiance which spoke from his posture. He knew he had 
nothing pleasant to expect from this court; for, he had broken the 
trust placed in him, had three times wantonly thrown away the 
chances that had been given him to make good. For the fourth time 


he had been brought before the railing on a charge of theft, a theft. 


carried through with the refinement of one who is. becoming an 
habitual criminal. He had chosen his way and for him there was 
no return. Let the black gents behind the green table do with him 
as they please. To him it made no difference. So thought this boy 
of seventeen. Allmenroeder read it all in his face and at once 
-grasped the seriousness of the situation. Here was a human being 
to be saved only if he succeeded in breaking down his defiance. 
Should he fail, the boy was lost for the rest of his life. And All- 
menroeder knew that the bastion of obstinacy upon which this boy 
stood could be shattered only by his own recognition of where he 
stood. He did not plague him with Many questions and a long 
tei examination. The facts were soon established, and the court retired 
for consultation. 


- 


Half an hour of anxious waiting ended with high suspense as 
Allmenroeder, followed by the two deputies, reentered the room and 
standing—contrary to his custom—gave judgment in the following 
words: 

“We have sentenced you to ten months of imprisonment, to begin 
immediately. It has not been easy for us’ to impose this sentence 
and in a long discussion we have amply considered everything for 

and against it. Rarely do we decide on so severe a punishment. 
14 But it is you who have forced us to go so far. Three times we 
: have given you the opportunity to show that you wish to take a 
different course. You have not done so. So we are obliged this 

time to set up a milestone so that you may recognize that this road 


po, that you must go back. And you know that there still is a return 
i. for you.” So far Allmenroeder had not succeeded in moving the 
vier soul of this youth. Then in a curiously earnest tone he continued: 
4 te “Are you aware what this means—ten months in prison? Have 
; you fully grasped it? The next time that you will see the sunshine 
he it will again be winter—there will be behind you a whole long 
; summer of your young life—a whole long summer during which 
you will not once have enjoyed the golden rays of heaven in free- 
dom!” The boy stretched forth his hand to the judge and tears 
shone in his eyes. 
This brief sketch is not intended for those who hunger for 
_ sensations. It is intended rather to report to those who are 
engaged in similar work the ways of a juvenile court judge 
who does not “ deal with cases” but knows how to grasp and 
save young souls through his sincerity and through dedicating 
the whole power of his personality to this task. 
: Hans WEIsS. 


Boy and Girl Marriage 


ARY PICKFORD said recently that as soon as. she 

lost her youthful appeal she would retire from the 
movies. “The industry has grown a whole crop of similar 
_actors who play the part of youth, In these films the char- 
acters make love and get married before they are 
scarcely out of their teens. The moving picture producers 
evidently know what the public want. 

The extreme youth of so many married people in Amer- 
ica forcibly strikes the foreigner, declares Muriel Harris 
in the Manchester Guardian for April 11. American boys 
and girls, states this writer whose accurate observations of 
American home life have for some time been a weekly fea- 
ture in that paper, grow up with the idea of early marriage. 
In her analysis of the situation she puts her finger on eco- 
nomic factors as the nub of the question. In older countries, 
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she points out, only the very rich or the very 
young. The middle class waits for an income. 
on the other hand, it is easier to earn an income v 
young than when old. She says: Nie. 
American sentiment is all with youth. For one thing, it li 
gamble, and you can gamble on the capacities of a 
whereas you know definitely the limitations of the older man. - 
American life actually demands the youthful qualities of I 
and enthusiasm and daring. This desire for youth on the’ 
of the business men makes the pay of the young mide 
comparatively high. 
She is also of the opinion that the American youth of 
middle class does not face the same risks as does the mai 
older countries. In America there is nothing — ; 
about the loss of a job as is true in European countries 
lf you are tired of your bank, you turn to the advertising d 
ment of a theatrical magazine. If this fails you, you can p 
make a good income by selling patent toasters on commis: 
the big hotels. 
~ So far as the ree girl is concerned, Miss Hai 
states that it is not a question of her being able to ma 
If she remains single she does so from choice. The # 
girl is a domestic creature, according to the writer. 
learns to cook and to market as a tot.. She shows “ ext 
dinary cleverness” in making her own clothes. “ Thu 
Miss Harris adds, “ both boys and girls have a certain 
cocity | in early youth, which culminates in the early = 
riage.” 
On the whole, Miss Hate believes hak Soa carly a 
riages have proven an excellent thing in America. It 1e: 
a camaraderie between parents and children, making@ 
close ties between the two generations, and breaking di 
the traditional barriers between them. She is also-impre 
with the number of extremely young grandparents’ 
America: Sh L 


In some ways they strike one as being a little attenuated by b 
had all their important experiences so young. There has not b 
very much time, for. instance, for making a background of c It 
and interests which shall serve them in good stead later on. 


A Danish Child Welfare Bill 


HE Danish ministry of justice in 1918 
commission to revise the laws on dependent c 
or 1895 and 1905. This commission reported in 1920, ; 
a bill is now before the legislature embodying its propos 
for the amendment of the existing law. Many of its pro 
sions merely define more clearly the present law conc 
ing commitment, the authority and responsibility for it 
tutional provision and the relation of different autho: rit 
to each other. One clause is interesting. It 
if bad economic conditions are responsible for the ne 
of a child, or if the parents are in receipt of public o 
lief, the council of guardians (which has many of the fui 
tions relegated in America to the juvenile court) @ 
deprive the parents of their guardianship and vest it in 
authority responsible for the relief of the family 2 d 
improvement of its domestic circumstances. In its 1 
tigations, the council has power to command the s 
of other local authorities that might contribute fife 
tion, but of the police authorities only if informati 
not be obtained in any other way. The guardianshiy 
a child may also be conferred upon one of the parent 
on inquiry, the other has been found guilty of abuse 
or her parental power. The council has power to cor 
a child whose school attendance has been bad or w 
bby 3 is faulty for periods not exceeding one year 
out permanently relieving the parents of their vil 
In the boarding out of children, the rule is ! 
that there shall not be more than three children 
age already in the home and that, except in 1 
brothers and sisters, not more than two shall b 
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or ‘bad thoral adluences which have come to his 
dge and in his judgment might-call for interference. 
s of the appalling conditions revealed some time ago 
icago in connection with the demoralizing effects of 
ink trade on children will be especially interested in 
ise which prohibits street venders and persons who 
old’ books, old metal, rags, bones and other old 
s from purchasing’ from, and pawn brokers from issuing 
m pawns to children under fifteen years of age. Sale 
alcoholic liquors and tobacco in any form to children 
ler fourteen is prohibited. Children under sixteen must 
_be served with alcoholic drinks in licensed ae, nor 
n ges served to adults. 


vA. Child in Diciess 


ATTLE eet with her mates was ev ohaying about a 


’ Her 
E VAIL his ite and tugging 
idn’t free her hand. Other policemen came. crowd 
athe d which overflowed the curb and blocked the street. 
Panes with its men was called. With care they 


liam i eG deer of he’ ne Welfare 
tment tof fhe ey ew Fork Association for Improving the 


York newspapers. e ONo one One of this as un- 
> he says, “this hurrying of a community’s protec- 
rces to rescue > this moe vee The cry, the sight of 


ei ae pad ahs aetna for ne 
ir children, In these families children are suffering, 
because they are not sufficiently fed, not progerly 
hen he clinches, the point: 

1 as. the. crowd saw the little child caught 


are. hidden away in the tenements; they do 
a ‘The aut ork situation, which means 


see the suff he of culased before we become See ate 
a we beg seriously and with all the forces at our 


imself to th in Be State says Pro- 
in his new book on The Revival of Italy. But 

” things by “royal decree” in 
ublican state would shy at a good 
se admitting them to the statute book. Ac- 
such ree, every school child in Italy 
c nr in bead that no tubercular 


bes of ued “contagious diseases. as 
ma, pediculosis, certain forms of catarrh, 
is made. mandatory, as is also the 
ols, preyentoria, seaside and moun- 


children with a ten- 


‘The Tragedy of a Bell 
A Fable 


Ore. many Summers and Winters ago, there was a Happy 
Seat ges! who lived in a Flat in a Very Big City in the 

There were Father and Mother and Two Boys, Tom and 
Jerry—but not the kind you are thinking about. 

Tom was Five and Jerry Seven when Father Failed to 
come home from the Rolling Mills and Mother went with 
the Sergeant from the Station House and identified the Re- 
mains at the Morgue. 

Mother tried hard to make a Living for Herself and her 
Cubs, but after a Year, she found she couldn’t “make the 
grade.” The Doctor said it was “Heart Failure.” The Neigh- 
bors in the Tenement below said she had “Starved to Death.” 

Kind Friends had her Buried Decently with Seven Car- 
riages. ‘They hadn’t learned in the ‘Tenements then that it 
was an Economic Sin to have a Big Funeral. It was Their 
way of Expressing Respect for the Dead. 

“They took the Poor Little Orphans and Placed them in an 
Institution. 

There the Kiddies learned many Useful Things. They 
learned that “God is Love;” that “God loveth a cheerful 
Giver;” that the Ten Commandments are in the Twentieth 
Chapter ‘of Exodus; that there are Four Gospels; and they 
. learned to Wash Dishes and to march single file and “two 
and two.” 

But mostly they learned to get up by a Bell, to march into 
a dining room by the Bell, to sit down by a Bell, to mild 
eating by a Bell, to stop by a Bell, to get up by a Bell; 
play by the Bell, and come in by a Bell, to go to Bed Be a 
Bell, in fact to do Everything by a Bell. That was very 
Useful Knowledge. 

After a time, That Bell got on Tom’s nerves. He evaded 
the Eagle Eye-of the Matron, took his Departure and Went. 
Being a Regular Boy, he had to have Freedom. He had to 
have a chance to Exercise his Faculties. 

So the Kid “bummed” a jit and invested it in “news- 
poipers.” That was a Start. He soon learned the gentle 
Art of scalping Transfers which added much to his Wealth 
and injured the Street Car Company not at all. 

When Tom had just passed his Eighth Birthday (though 
he didn’t know it by that or any other name), he attracted 
the attention of a Benevolent Individual who had Some Sense. 

The B: I. induced Tom to go with him to the Children’s 
Home and Aid Society. The officers of the Society found Tom 
a Home with a Daddy and a Mother, who adopted him, edu- 
‘eated him and gave him a Real Start in Life. He lost no 
time in passing from a Rising Young Attorney to a Corpora- 
tion Lawyer, and then the President of the United States of 
America, by and with the consent of the Senate, made him 

overnor of one of the Country’s Richest Territories. 

Coming down the gang plank from a steamer at the dock 
in Seattle one day just after the close of his first administra- 
tion, Tom ran smack into Jerry who had a Job as a Ship’s 
Stoker, still living by the Bell. 

Moral: ALMOST any kind of a Family is better than 
any kind of an Institution. 


H. Wirt STEELE. 
From Five Fables and One Other, which were part of a pub- 


licity campaign preparatory to an appeal for funds to meet the 
budget of the Texas Children’s Home and Aid Society. 


FOR a long time the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has sought some means of proving to the 


public that the traditional attitude of society toward the | 


juvenile delinquent has been wrong, and “that a more log- 
ical and humane one has been worked out, merely awaiting 
mass application for success. ” The committee has finally de- 
cided to undertake such “a mass application” to prove to 
the public that many children who habitually lie, steal, run 
away, or become immoral, do so, not through sheer ¢ ‘ctissed-_ 
ness, but because their acts and ways of thinking are con- 
trolled by twisted and peculiar minds, and that they often 
need, not punishment, but to be understood.” It has ap- 
pointed Dr. V. V. Anderson director of a division on pre- 
vention of delinquency to take charge of such a demonstra- 
tion. The work will be financed by the Commonwealth 
Fund. Under the plan a series of clinical teams consisting, 


Me ‘of three Peetalicts i in direvent tes of inane te ecne wil. 
be formed. The service of these teams will be furnished free 
or at cost to a limited number of juvenile courts, Accord- 


hae Hygiene, each team will spend from six to ten months in a 
‘community. Its aim will be to “ 
- the way of treatment and social adjustment of each child.” 
_. The choice of cities for these clinics will be largely based 
upon interest shown in the work and the assurances that the 
clinic will be continued at community expense. 

_. The first team which has been chosen is now doing some 
special, preliminary work with Dr. William Healy of the 
Judge Baker Foundation, in Boston. St. Louis has been se- 


be established there in the near future. 


? 


_ A CHANGE has come over Chicago’s worst neighborhood, 
_ states the Christian Science Monitor for April 5. The fact 


- in twelve months is given as an indication of this change. 
' In the other parts of the city boys are smashing street lamps 
_/as usual. ‘The cause of this change, states the Monitor, has 
been the establishment of a boys’ club in the neighborhood 

by the Union League Club. The members bought a notor- 
‘ious dance hall in the section and remodeled it for the boys 

at a cost of $12,000. They are now spending $25,000 more 
, upon the building. They have installed a large swimming 
_ pool. They have added vocational work for spare hours. 
They have put in club rooms. Victor P. Arnold, judge of the 


_ of children in the district investigated by the court dropped 
from 1,344 in 1919 to 592 last year. 


“THE Child is the Future” is the title of a two column 


- can. It declares that the average citizen is dangerously ig- 
norant of the actual facts of child life in his city. In Phila- 
delphia last year, states the editorial, more than seven mil- 
lion dollars were spent on babies and children by more than 

one hundred philanthropic and charitable agencies. Then, in 
‘homely language a picture is given of the annual meeting of 
the Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia and as far-reaching 
effects of its work. To quote: 


The salient feature of that meeting was not any of the reports 
‘read, though these reflected progressive results in many directions. 
It centered i in one of the photographs thrown on the screen. Around 
a real, old-fashioned, elongated dining-room table were seated, elbow 
to elbow, eight “stepladder” brothers and sisters—a family that might 
have treasured an autograph letter from Theodore Roosevelt had 
it come on the stage of life somewhat earlier. 
‘very neat—tidiness and double quartets of juveniles never yet have 
' mixed well—and the table not only looked like a miniature battle- 
field, but revealed no excess of victuals, But the eight appeared to 
sabe fairly well fed and supremely happy. 


“One might hesitate to refer to this as a model home,” said 
J. Prentice Murphy, executive secretary of the bureau, ‘but the 
scene does present unmistakable evidence of the wisdom "of keeping 
families together whenever such a course is at all possible; of look- 
ing to and counting upon the home as the real source of ‘salvation 
in this warfare against human waste, which is the actuating purpose 
in all work of this nature.” 


This note, says the editorial, is one too rarely found in 
the usual practice of philanthropy, namely one for ‘‘ home 
care first.” 
the money spent on foster home care in Philadelphia were 
_ spent on care of children with their own parents, under good 
supervision, there would. be a very appreciable elevation: of 

, ‘the standards of our givens life.” 


A HANDY pocket size manual of Illinois laws affecting 
‘women and children has recently been issued by the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago, It is thoroughly indexed. 


‘marginal references are given to indicate where the 
_ in each instarice may be found. It is the purpose of th 


ing to the bulletin of the Massachusetts Society for Mental ~ 


show what can be done in © 


lected as the first city for the demonstration. The clinic will | 


the families. Ns ie 


that the breakage of street lights has fallen off 50 per cent 


juvenile court, is quoted to the effect that the ‘total number - 


editorial in a recent issue of the Philadelphia North Ameri-_ 


ers visited were tenants. 
The room was not “ 


Mr. Murphy stated at this meeting ‘“‘ if one-half 


nce He text is Weeoe a EVE stated of 


pilers of the manual to make it of service to women’ 
and citizenship classes as well as to social workers, 


THE Juvenile Protective Association of Milwaukee 
during the past seven years, dealt with 3,294 families ¢ 
more than 13,000 children... In 1,449 of these families 
children were neglected, in 210 they were under unfit g 
ianship, in 657 of illegitimate birth, in 595 mentally dei 
tive, The children were the offenders or were offen 
against in 226 families. In 157 homes there was a wid 
riety of causes which brought the family to the atten 
the association. Nearly one-third of the children 
boarded by the organization in other homes than their oy 
while a satisfactory adjustment was made in 20 per cen 


. Ne 


IN collaboration with the Federal Board for Vocational ] 
ucation, the United States Children’s Bureau has issued) 
outline study dealing with child mentality and manag I 
The handbook also gives information on the agencies 
ing with children and of source material in this specia 
Detailed outlines for group. discussion by teachers, 
women, etc., with reading references are included. 


THE Iowa Child Welfare Research Station of the U; 
versity of Iowa has from time to time published the rest 
of investigations conducted by the staff, such as Sel 
Migration as a Factor in Child Welfare in the U 
States by Hornell Hart. It is one of the prime purp 
the station to help reduce the social and economic waste 
the “‘ increasing numbers of defectives, delinquents, degen 
ates, derelicts and social misfits” in Towa. ‘To that end 1 
station is, among other things, developing * ‘ practical meét 
ods of child rearing modified to suit the varied needs) 
child life.” 


MATERNITY and child care were the subjects of a stu 
made in the “hill” country of northern Mississippi by 1 
United States Children’s Bureau, the most recent one i 
‘bureau’s series covering different rural sections of the U, 
States. Although information was secured from the coun 
health officer, the county superintendent of schools, the 
demonstration agent and others, the most pertinent info 

‘tion was obtained through the investigators’ personal an 
views with individual mothers. The county cover 
was almost entirely a farming one. Over one-half” 

the population was colored. ‘Three-fourths of the far 
Most of the houses w 
poorly constructed, with little provision for comfe 
In fact, about 40 per cent of the families were foul 
tobe living two or more persons to a room. Only abe 
11 per cent of the houses were screened against flies 
mosquitoes. There was no trained nurse working 
in the county, and only fourteen physicians were in 

practice.. The nearest hospital was one hundred miles aw 
Of the one hundred midwives practicing in the section 
were “untrained, ignorant and careless.” The low s 
ards of maternity care, investigation showed, “ were due 
large measure to ignorance of the need for it, to the scare 
of physicians and nurses, and to poverty.” Only 116 of | 
675 mothers studied had seen a doctor or received dome: 
help in the weeks before the child was born. In confinem 
the mother usually found great difficulty in getting anyé 
to do the necessary nursing or to help with the ho 
Helen M. Dart, who supervised the study, recommen 


The employment of a public health nurse for the county 
county or district health officer on full time; the establishm 
county hospital, with free care available for those unabl 
provision for the training and supervision of midwit 
enforcement of the birth and death registration. bu: 


lia enery. 183 pp. Price, 
with postage from the Survey, $1.95. 
enery's book is a compact survey of the effects of 
industry on the welfare of the workers. It is largely 
rical sketch showing the early expectations regarding 
ty and the later changes of opinion, as a result of more 
knowledge. The book is a most useful aid in furnishing 
orical background and the most salient facts for all per- 
interested in legislation affecting child labor, minimum 
hours of labor, accidents, health, fatigue, regularity of 
ment, public employment offices, unemployment insurance 
participation of labor in the management of industry. 
versity of Wisconsin. — i Joun R. Commons. 


MORALITY OF THE STRIKE W 
he Reverend Donald A. McLean. P. J. Kenedy & 
ons. 196 pp. Price, $1.75; with postage from the Survey, 


McLean's attempt to lay down a code of morals for 
has led to some very interesting observations which 


strial relations. The book, however, is less of a guide to 
iblished rule of conduct than a propounder of unanswer- 
uestions, ' kas Be 

search for authority the author discovers that there 
no ecclesiastical pronouncement on the subject, from 


If immoral, therefore, it must be on account of immoral 
es or the use of immoral or unjustifiable means. Only 
jectives are mentioned as. positively immoral: the over- 
f the state, and the abolition of private property. Sym- 
etic strikes are apt to be without justification, especially if 
t an employer who has no interest in the original con- 
although under certain circumstances they may be 
le. Violence is pretty sure to be without justification, 
s is because of the consequences of violence, and the 
to be determined is whether the social good to be 
is greater than the evil resulting. Public inconvenience 
-ason for condemning a strike, for the public has obliga- 
as well as rights and workers are not required to starve 
» public interest. The government has a right to suppress 

r and even to prevent strikes for an unjust purpose, but 
ulsory arbitration is not desirable. The author prefers 
sory investigation after the manner of the Canadian In- 

putes Act. us 


: basic conclusion of the author is that strikes are moral 
they are in a just cause. Contracts are to be faithfully 
d, but it is moral to strike in violation of a contract if 
n unjust one. When the strikers have a “just” cause they 
ry to prevent others from working. They may use all 
that are “justifiable.” When the employer denies “just 
his workers and when they ask for a “just share,” no 


must be just. But what is justice? 
An et Joun A. Fircu. 


1G OF FAMILY ENDOWMENT 

g Stocks. Labor Publishing Co., London. 45. 

of less than fift ages one way out of the dilemma 
er the wage systenr is detailed with clarity 


ncrease in its size was accom- 
se in its productive capacity. Un- 
ildren are a liability; only rarely (and 
t periods) are they assets. In view of this, 
ustry to discourage men and women from 

» bo 1 gainful occupation away from 
‘children or to decrease their 
school of sociologists as an evil 


=?) a 


idence of the author’s sympathetic insight with respect 


he reasons, negatively, that the strike is not immoral in| 


to be combated. If under the increased economic and social 
difficulty of marriage and having children a selective process 
were put in operation by which only the stronger and better 
fitted men and women would undertake the responsibility of 
parenthood, the challenge would ultimately result in benefit to 
the race. Those who back the project of family endowment 
evidently believe that no such selective process is at work and 
that probably the very qualities which make for excellency in 
an industrial society, such as prudence and thrift, may actu- 
ally tend to decrease the birth rate among the more desirable. 

The book discussed two methods of family endowment: out 
and out maternity insurance by which the state itself assumes 
responsibility for the support of children; and the more con- 
servative method by which industry pays to its workers a wage 
in reference to the size of their families rather than the skill 
of their tasks. The former method has been agitated in Eng- 
land and France and the latter is in operation in certain of the 
Australian countries. 


The economic pitfall in a plan of this sort is that pay is. 


given to a family either in the form of a state pension or in 
the form of wages not on the basis of the value of a worker’s 
productive efforts but in accordance with the needs of his family. 


‘In this respect, the state endownment is somewhat better than 


the wage bonus, but ultimately it also rests on the fact of the 
man’s work. It is contrary to sound industrial and economic 
theory to base a wage on need rather than on service. The so- 
cial disadvantage of such a plan of wages is that the basic wage 
and probably all bonus additions will tend to descend to the 
level of the minimum rather than be maintained at high stand- 
ards. While for some workers this will be an increase in real 
wages as well as in actual wages, it will act as a dead weight 
against a rise of wages much above the subsistence level. The 
only analogy to a state endowment which we have had in gen- 
eral practice has been the allowances paid to families of en- 
listed men in the last war, and these in all countries were ad- 
mittedly below the subsistence level. 

Can industry pay an adequate wage to all its workers— 
adequate in the sense that those who marry and have children 
may be able to support their families in decency ? Can industry 
maintain the standard of equal pay for equal work and at the 
same time maintain this high level? The writer of this 
pamphlet says that it cannot, and that some other plan must be 
devised to give the wage-earning father a greater income than 
that secured by his fellow workman who happens not to be 
a father. Frank Bruno. 

Secretary, Associated Charities of Minneapolis. 


ECONOMICS OF BRITISH INDIA 
By Jadunath Sarkar. Longmans, Green & Co. 376 pp. Price, 
$2.75; with postage from the Survey, $2.90. 
This yolume by a distinguished historian is a descriptive ac- 
count of the land and people of India, from the side of eco- 
nomics. It is quietly and patiently written—without effort at 
rhetorical’ effect, and is throughout non-partisan and uncon- 
troversial. It is the record of a vast, unenterprising, docile, 
agricultural population, well meaning for the most part, unused 
to intensive effort, either mental or physical, unduly influenced 
by tradition and superstition, burdened by a multitude of semi- 
sacred: idlers, and unprofitably divided among themselves by 


' bars of caste. ; : 


In addition to the evils of heat and congestion with the 
accompanying spread of infection, India has its struggles with 
irregularities of water. In vast districts the rainfall is barely 
adequate to mature the crops, and any deficiency at once means 
famine, for there are no saved up resources. Elsewhere great 
rivers, descending from the highest mountains on earth, flood 
their deltas with rich silt, at times, however, wantonly leaving 
their courses to tear out new ones, abandoning villages and 
towns to isolated and malarial fate. The aim of the author is 
throughout to present clearly conditions as they are without 
complaint against Fate, Great Britain or any other agency 
which has disturbed the ancient current of events. 

Of the various topics treated I have space to notice but two 
or three. The account of the caste system in its economic 
significance is instructive. Certain advantages are enumerated: 
It insures the passing on from generation to generation of 
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hereditary skill, trade methods and secrets; it acts as a trade 


guild and mutual benefit society; it regulates wages and secures 


division of labor; it supplies courts of arbitration; it keeps up 
a standard of morality and promotes social feeling within the 
group; it has saved the purer races from intermarriage with 
those intrinsically inferior. 


Professor Sarkar admits that these advantages disappear as © 


India becomes modernized, their influence in Bengal and in the 
capitals and ports being reduced to the limitation of marriage 
and to social dinners and gatherings. Their economic effective- 
ness has been broken down by the introduction of machinery. 
The drawbacks of the caste system lie mainly in its interfer- 
ence with better and more modern methods, The fixed occu- 
pation prevents migration and limits adaptation. It effaces per- 
_ sonality and discourages invention and originality. Each man 
holds the status of his caste, many of them “depressed and un- 
touchable.” The caste excludes fresh blood and all self-extrica- 
tion. “Once a carpenter always a carpenter,” with no oppor- 
tunity for change except in war. Caste causes enormous eco- 
nomic waste. “No non-Brahman will eat food cooked by any 
non-Brahman caste except his own. . . . The economic waste 
is as great as if a master-sculptor were to spend three hours 
daily sweeping his own grounds, . The rule of marriage 
with one’s own sub-caste (endogamy) also drags down the best 
members of each caste to the low level of the average.” ‘The 
‘“Soint family system” also contributes to the suppression of the 
individual. “As the few bread-winners of the family feed all 
its members the drones are not roused from their laziness.” 

The effect of British rule with its “Pax Britannica” is dis- 
passionately treated. It has brought absolute internal peace 
among warring tribes and races. It has made foreign invasion 
impossible. It has made life and property secure through sup- 
pression of thugs and dacoits or organized bandits. It has made 
possible a vastly increased population, and thereby a great ex- 
pansion of agriculture and internal commerce, with corre- 
sponding rise in land values and decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion. Men can labor unafraid, without armed guards, even 
outside the ancient walled cities. Peace has destroyed the 
“shyness of Indian capital” because it has made investments 
safe, and thus lowered rates of interest, British rule has made 
the use of foreign experts practicable and at fair wages. 

Recognized drawbacks are these: Under security, the popu- 
lation is outrunning its means of support, and while new con- 
ditions alleviate, they do not prevent famine. The knowledge 
and practice in sanitation by no means keeps pace with the ad- 
vance in external security. Foreign machine-made goods have 
killed the native handicrafts and every year skilled Indian 
workmen “defeated in competition swell the ranks of poor 
landless laborers.” ‘They sink to a lower stratum of society 
and increase the pressure on land.” “The growth of modern 
industries is the only possible salvation of the surplus popula- 
tion. 

Foreign capital, while increasing the range of industry and 
the development of natural resources, has crowded out “the 
belated Indian capitalists.” 

Education, especially technical, moves slowly in India, be- 
cause, according to Sir T. Holland, as quoted by Professor 
Sarkar, “of the wide gap between industry and education in 
this country when practical men are uneducated and educated 
men are impractical.” In other words, the man who works 
with his hands cares nothing for brain knowledge, and the 
philosopher or clerk has no, interest in entering industry. This 
phase of the caste system, affecting for evil hand workers and 
brain workers alike, lies at the heart of the relative powerless- 
ness of India. Her philosophy, divorced from actuality, has its 
roots in the air and leads nowhere, while her industries except 
under outside stimulus have not yet risen from the ground. 

Stanford University. Davin Starr JorDAN. | 


STATE MEDICINE A MENACE TO DEMOCRACY 


By H. B. Anderson. Citizens’ Medical Reference Bureau, 
New York. 115 pp. Price, $1.50 cloth, $1.00 paper; with 
postage from the Survey, $1.55, $1.05. 
_ There is a good deal of sound and wholesome stuff in this 
_ “analysis of erroneous principles of public health policy.” Of 
course, it is not “ scientific ”—no book criticizing medical theory 
or practice in terms other than those of professional jargon ever 
is. But the question of vaccination apart which can be decided 
only on the ground of prejudice anyhow—since undigested fact 


‘material is “all he 
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argument which either 
la re is no reason in the world why } 
Citizen should hold the word of his family doctor 
than that of his minister, lawyer or financial broker 
Anderson attacks the fallacy that public health work is 
a medical problem; in this his contention is probably not 
original as he thinks it is, since even the most autocratic publ 
health administrators surround themselves more and more wi 
non-medical helpers and agencies of every kind. 7 

In his attack on state compulsion he makes no distinction b 
tween compulsory health measures and compulsory insurant 
which may or may not be connected with compulsory 
of medical treatment. He argue? that reliance on serums ni 
vaccines retards the progress of effective sanitation, and tha 
much health legislation is based on a germ theory which eve 
the, medical profession no longer endorses. His criticism o 
medical examination of school children as ineffective is support 
by much evidence available to everybody. My 

The book contains a great deal more of a medical-legal natu 
in which the reader will believe or not believe, according 
personal experience and,temperament rather than because ti 
arguments advanced are conclusive. Suffice it to say, that, wha 
ever the necessary demerits of a book covering so much groun 
Mr. Anderson offers a valuable mental exercise to those wh 
too lightly assume that the present dicta of medical science 
final and irrefutable, B. L. 
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SOCIAL WORK 

By Edward T. Devine; Macmillan Co. 

with postage from the Survey, $3.20. . 
Dr. Devine has again made a distinct contribution to the pr 
fession which he has so ably served, in his new book, Soci 
Work. ‘The writer says it is intended for the classroom 
the general teader, and that it contains no direct or indires 
propaganda. Here then is a book written by a scholarly mai 
and from the vantage point of long executive experience in of 
of the largest agencies in the largest city in the country, ai 
backed further by contact and service with other local organiz 
tions, as well as with state and national bodies, frequently dui 
ing great disasters, and World War service. me 

It means something to have a book written from the vari 
point of this experience, and particularly from this point 
view, as expressed by the author: “I am wholly untrammell 
by any conscious limitations imposed by past or prospective 1 
stitutional connections. This freedom leads inevitably to 
certain revaluation of values. . . Nevertheless 
some satisfaction, and there may be perhaps some advat 
students and the public, in an attempt to look at charity 
correction, at social work, public and voluntary, from a 
tached point of view; with sympathy and understanding, b 
with a more critical and more inclusive vision.” ; wt 
The standard of life, poverty, disease and disability, crim 
and the general improvement of conditions are discussed 
various chapters in a clear, direct fashion, and with the co 
and freedom from bias that Dr. Devine indicates in his 
duction. + ae 

The book is full of such pointed sentences as “ Soe 
economics may be described as community housekeeping; soc 
work to follow the analogy is its salvage and repair servic 
Speaking on the question of technique: “The technique . ~ 
which the latter acquire should become familiar to the lar 
est possible number of people, and the common sense ai 
knowledge of ordinary affairs which plain people display in th 
relations with one another should permeate social work, to ¢ 
infect and correct what Bishop Brent calls ‘the crippling ¢ 
of undue specialism.’ ” 

This book will be a distinct contribution to the cl 
social workers, volunteers—indeed to the whole reading 
that is concerned with a better understanding and coord 
and mobilization of our social forces. 

Social work is up in a rather peculiar was for r 
evaluation by the American people, and Dr, Devine’s book s 
be broadly helpful in this reconstruction period when pec 
anew trying to establish their loyalties, their responsibi 
and the degree to which they should commit themselves. _ 

It is commended to all those who feel in need of getting 
surer ground, and of thinking themselves into a clear 
surer footed course. SHERMAN C, K 

Secretary, Welfare Federation of Philadelphia. — 
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involve all the difficulties of public ownership and more. 
Dr. Wilcox does not gloss over the greatest obstacles to pub- 
hee lic ownership—‘“the shrinking of public men from the burdens 
hat if credit cannot be restored under of constructive responsibility for the performance of public 
operation it is inevitable that public work, and the willingness of private men to assume respon- 
operation, one or both, will have to sibility for public work in the hope and expectation of being 


not. the snap judgment of an ill-informed propa- able a peo the public uced for phivate gain.’ 

Pee eau ase Mconclusion of a ‘public utility expert, A book is neither a piece of breezy propaganda nor merely 
ickground of many years of experience in public utility “i it hundred pages of dry statistical study, It is a well or- 

in the service of the state and city. of New York. ganized, thorough and. vivid presentation of facts and figures 

judgment based indirectly perhaps’ on this background relating to street railways, presented in such a way that the 
Dy on @ cesetnl study of the facts brought out in the ordinary reader can understand and use them. In the treat- 

f the hearings before the Federal Electric Railways ment of the problems of capitalization, building, taxation, state 

og ony and local regulations, valuation and industrial relations, the 

residential commission, Dr. Wilcox says in his preface, psychological factors are carefuly considered—the psychology 

ught by the utilities themselves “to serve as a sort of of the investor, of labor, of the riding public and of the busi- 

-sounding-board before which they could beat the tom- "CSS Public. Jennis McMourun. Turnen, 

| attract public attention everywhere to their financial 

and to the inadequacy of the five-cent fare.” Men mcwannn tits te 
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LATEST BOOKS 


mportant considerations in the opinion of Dr, Wilcox 

the prospect of the public of obtaining necessary street 

ervice at reasonable rates under private ownership.  !--soss2s un 
e difficulty of restoring credit; the other is the diffi- i 
f insuring uninterrupted and efficient service from em- ree nae AND THE COMMUNITY ’ y 
as long as a private company with private interests is DAM Bbtaon hop Waa Weaver, Stott Tilhetrated.'\: Prtog, Slst0ig 
d to come between the public and those who’ serve it as This is a first attempt at a textbook in economics sufficiently 
railway employes. } simple and interesting to make possible the introduction of that 
ould be a. Herculean task, according to Dr. Wilcox, to study in the lower high school grades. The different themes, 

re credit under private ownership except at unreasonable ranging from the elements of exchange to banking and insur- 
unjustifiable cost to the public. ‘The present breakdown ance, from relations between employers and employes to inter- 
it has fundamental causes which extend far back of the ational trade and social control, are treated concretely and 
depression. They are found in initial oyer-capitaliza- with a view to forming the basis for the gathering of data by 
over-building, in absentee ownership and the formation the students in their own community, The photographic illus- 
companies and in the failure of state and municipal trations and diagrams are not merely ornamental—as is some- 
bodies to demand safe and conservative financing. times the case in such texts—but helpful to an understanding 
gulato A bodies permitted Corpgrations to continue of the matter in hand. The bibliographical references through- 
-capitalization, to pay out all the profits to the stock- gut are up-to-date ‘and to reliable authorities, 

ithout maintaining proper funds for depreciation. ry 

se mitted them to maintain a straight five-cent fare even THD TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THD CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


*eeiy ¢ ‘ . ‘ +s : Pil p . 224 : nice 
yielded unnecessarily large dividends—a policy $1503 mith postuge from the Sunvmx, $1.00, 0k PP Pee 


loped a five-cent fare habit difficult to break now The author is the Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian 
engendered public peru of the regulating bodies Nurture at Yale University. He declares that the children of 
‘on and dislike of the corporation. They gave today need a new set of parents, for the fundamental source of 
the employes against the low wages, long hours education which has been failing is the home. ‘The book sets 
conditions which many of the corporations fo ,+) problems in a form that is useful for parents’ and teachers’ 


mete out. : AY, NY discussions, 
dded to the public resentment and hostility, which : IN 
ly ‘accumu! ated, are rising cost of materials, increas- ae Niamsader tetas, TOnirtes Sacre Sons. 247 pp. Price 
ih OB ne We « . . * ; . . 0 
etition from automobiles, private and public, loss of $1.50 with postage from the SunvuY, $1.60. , 


e of es , and a growing restlessness and dis- 4 Jif of Christ written by a man with an amazing life’s course 
' part of labor. — Hey chs 4 \ that has made him the companion of newsboys, day laborers, 
he public has had no direct relation with the miners, soldiers, Oxford‘ and Yale students, publishers, min- 
Wt Nbagresbaratiss be employed and discharged by the com- isters, labor leaders, psychologists and journalists, He has 
out any public interference, But the recognized been all these things, and his book reads like the easy, earnest 
tinuous service has brought things, during the  <onversation of a man who knows all sorts of people and con- 
where it is seen to be essential that the g:tiong and understands them. 
Peeway companies sequite(a full ‘sense sing THMPBR OF TH BAST 


and get away from the position of mere ; 
. By DPrazter Hunt, Bobbs-Merrtll Oo. 248 pp. Price, $2.50; with 
te employment, with no concern as to pubtage from the BURVEY, $2.65. 


their employers and the general public.” Tye author says, “I have called this book The Rising Temper 
hment of direct relations~ between the of the East because in it I have attempted to show not only the 
responsibility of capital for management awakening of a billion backward peoples of the Old World but 
its motive for efficiency in management to sound a note of warning to the white Christian East.” ‘The 
oyed. With the assumption of direct book is written with the snap of a famous journalist. 

wages, hours, and conditions of work, Gpappp BIBLE STORIES, Books I anv II 


of continuity of service, the next step, By William James Mutch. Doran Oo. Book I, 161 pp., Book I, 117 
1 necessary, is the assumption by the pp. Price, $1.25 each; with postage from the Sunvey, $1.25 each, 
sibility for management and the limi- Stories, pictures, suggestions and questions that the teacher of ou 
true function of supplying funds in aid young children from five to ten years old may find helpful. : 
a fixed return determined by the security Things already familiar to the child are appealed to and the : 
aie sds. stories are told simply. r 
e labor difficulties is also the way out s0CIALISM AND PERSONAL LIBERTY iis. ata { 
O | igh i now Robert Dell. Thomas Seltzer, 160 pp. Price, $1.75; with post- 
‘. Pay, the, Se ec dran- ae from the Suaver, $1.85. ie : ' 
But high fares may defeat the’ Discusses _ Various kinds _of socialism, Marxist, Libertarian, 
‘service to the public. To secure Democratic, the dictatorial socialism of the proletariat, and 
ps eguld 3 ire rigid regulation various spurious socialisms, showing that socialism is not in- 
ah aed ki It would compatible with personal freedom. 
ma 


hereditary akalls awe eae and. secrets; it aoe as a erate 


a standard of morality and promotes social feeling within the 


those intrinsically inferior. 

‘Professor Sarkar admits that these advantages disappear as 
India becomes modernized, their influence in Bengal and in the 
Racapivats and ports being reduced to the limitation of marriage 
~ and to social dinners and gatherings. Their economic effective- 
__ ness has been broken down by the introduction of machinery. 

_ The drawbacks of the caste system lie mainly in its interfer- 
ence with better and more modern methods. The fixed occu- 
pation prevents migration and limits adaptation. It effaces per- 
sonality and discourages invention and originality. Each man 
“holds the status of his caste, many of them “depressed: and un- 
 touchable.” The caste excludes fresh blood and all self-extrica- 
tion. “Once a carpenter always a carpenter,” with no oppor- 
tunity for change except in war. Caste causes enormous eco- 
nomic waste. “No non-Brahman will eat food cooked by any 
‘non-Brahman caste except his own. . . . The economic waste 


daily sweeping his own grounds, The rule of marriage 
with one’s own sub-caste (endogamy) also drags down the best 
members of each caste to the low level of the average.” ‘The 
“Soint family system” also contributes to the suppression of the 
_ individual. “As the few bread-winners of the family feed all 
_ its members the drones are not roused from their laziness.” 
_ The effect of British rule with its “Pax Britannica” is dis- 
passionately treated. It has brought absolute internal peace 
among warring tribes and races. It has made foreign invasion 
- impossible. It has made life and property secure through sup- 
pression of thugs and dacoits or organized bandits. It has made 


ae 


pansion of. agriculture and internal commerce, with corre- 
_ sponding rise in land values and decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion. Men can labor unafraid, without armed guards, even 
outside’ the ancient walled cities. Peace has. destroyed the 
“shyness of Indian capital” because it has. made investments 
safe, and thus lowered rates of interest, British rule has made 
_ the use of foreign experts practicable and at fair wages. 
Recognized drawbacks are these: Under security, the popu- 
lation is outrunning its means of support, and while new con- 
ditions alleviate, they do not prevent famine. The knowledge 
and practice in sanitation by no means keeps pace with the ad- 
vance in external security. Foreign machine-made goods have 
killed the native handicrafts and every year skilled Indian 
workmen “defeated in competition swell the ranks of poor 
landless laborers.” ‘They sink to a lower stratum of society 
and increase the pressure on land.” “The growth of modern 
industries is the only possible salvation of the surplus popula- 
tion. 

Foreign capital, while increasing the range of industry and 
the development of natural resources, has crowded out “the 
belated Indian capitalists.” 


cause, according ton Sirs. Holland, as quoted by Professor 
_ Sarkar, “of the wide gap between industry and education in 
_ this country when practical men are uneducated and educated 
men are impractical.” In other words, the man who works 
with his hands cares nothing for brain knowledge, and_the 
philosopher or clerk has no, interest in entering industry. This 


brain workers alike, lies at the heart of the relative powerless- 
ness of India. Her philosophy, divorced from actuality, has its 
roots in the air and leads nowhere, while her industries except 
pS _ under outside stimulus have not yet risen from the ground. 

\ Stanford University. Davin Starr JorDAN. | 


oy “STATE MEDICINE A MENACE TO DEMOCRACY 
By H. B. Anderson. Citizens’ Medical Reference Bureau, 
New York. 115 pp. Price, $1.50 cloth, $1.00. paper; with 
postage from the Survey, $1.55, $1.05. 
mere is a good deal of sound and wholesome stuff int this 
analysis of erroneous principles of public health policy.” Of 
‘ey course, it is not “ scientific ””—no book criticizing medical theory 
or practice in terms other than those of professional jargon ever 
_ But the question of vaccination apart which can be decided 
only on the ground of prejudice anyhow—since undigested fact 
eet Oey im : : 


guild and mutual benefit society; it regulates wages and secures _ 
division of labor; it supplies courts of arbitration; it keeps up _ 


_ group; it has saved the purer races from intermarriage with» 
a medical problem; in this his contention is probably » 


s as great as if a master-sculptor were to spend three hours — 


Education, especially technical, moves slowly in India, be- 


_ phase of the caste system, affecting for evil hand workers and - 


- personal experience and d temperament rather than because’ ti 


- possible a vastly increased population, and thereby a great ex- ~ 


than that of his sinistee’ lawyer or financial br 


Viti: ; of ae duct 
Anderson attacks the fallacy that public health work is | 


original as he thinks it is, since even the most autocratic 
health administrators surround themselves more and more ° 
non-medical helpers and agencies of every kind. qt 
In his attack on state compulsion he makes no distinction b b 
tween compulsory health measures and compulsory insurai 
which may or may not be connected with compulsory featui 
of medical treatment. He argue$ that reliance. on serums % 
vaccines retards the progress of effective sanitation, and th 
much health legislation is based on a germ theory which | 
the, medical profession no longer endorses. His criticism 4 
medical examination of school children as ineffective is supporte 
by much evidence available to everybody. i 
The book contains a great deal more of a medicallerel natur 
in which the reader will believe or not believe, according 4 


arguments advanced are : conclusive. Suffice it to say, that, 1 td 
ever the necessary demerits of a book covering so much groun 
Mr. Anderson offers a valuable mental exercise to those 
too lightly assume that the present dicta of medical science 
final and irrefutable. B. 
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SOCIAL WORK 

By Edward T. Devine; Macmillan Co. 

with postage from the SuRvVEY, $3.20. 
Dr. Devine has again made a distinct contribution to the 
fession which he has so ably served, in his new book, $ 
Work. ‘The writer says it is intended for the classroom 
the general teader, and that it contains no direct or ind 
propaganda. Here then is a book written by a scholarly 
and from the vantage point of long executive experience in 
of the largest agencies in the largest city in the country, 
backed further by contact and service with other local organ 
tions, as well as with state and national bodies, frequent y 
ing great disasters, and World War service. 

It means something to have a book written from the vai 
point of this experience, and particularly from this poir 
view, as expressed by the author: “I am wholly untramm 
by any conscious limitations imposed by past or prospective 
stitutional connections. This freedom leads inevitabl 
certain revaluation of values. . . . Nevertheless 
some satisfaction, and there may be perhaps some advan' 
students and the public, in an attempt to look at charity 
correction, at social work, public and voluntary, from a 
tached point of view; with sympathy and understanding, 
with a more critical and more inclusive vision,’ 

The standard of life, poverty, disease and disability, 
and the general improvement of conditions are discu i 
various chapters in a clear, direct fashion, and with the cour, 
and freedom from bias that Dr. Devine indicates i in his i 
duction. 

The book is full of such pointed sentences as 
economics may be described as community housekeeping} s 
work to follow the analogy is its salvage and repair ser 
Speaking on the question of technique: “The technique . ~ 
which the latter acquire should become familiar to the lat 
est possible number of people, and the common sense | 
knowledge of ordinary affairs which plain people display in th 
relations’ with one another should permeate social work, to d 
infect and correct what Bishop Brent calls ‘the crippiag cone 
of undue specialism.’ ”’ 

This book will be a distinct contribution to the cl 
social workers, volunteers—indeed to the whole readi 
that is concerned with a better \editenipa and coord 
and mobilization of our social forces. 

Social work is up in a rather peculiar was Ferg: revi 
evaluation by the American people, and Dr. Devine’s book : 
be broadly helpful in this reconstruction period when peo 
anew trying to establish their loyalties, their r 
and the degree to which they should commit ene 
_ It is commended to all those who feel in need of gett 
surer ground, and of thinking themselves into a clez 
surer footed course. Sumessam, 

Secretary, Welfare Federation of Philadelp. 
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352 pp. Price, $3. oC 
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Published by the Author, 73 Gleane 
hy ‘ ; 

eed that if credit cannot be restored under 
d operation it is inevitable that public 
lic operation, one or both, will have to 


‘not the snap judgment of an ill-informed propa- 
but the cautious conclusion of a public utility expert, 
ground of many years of experience in public utility 
in the service of the state and city of New York. 
| judgment based indirectly perhaps on this background 
y on a careful study of the facts brought out in the 
f the hearings before the Federal Electric Railways 
ion. pres 1 
sidential commission, Dr. Wilcox says in his preface, 
by the utilities themselves “to serve as a sort of 
sounding-board before which they could beat the tom- 
1 attract public attention everywhere to their financial 
; and to the inadequacy of the five-cent fare.” 
important considerations in the opinion of Dr. Wilcox 
the prospect of the public of obtaining necessary street 
‘service at reasonable rates under private ownership. 
ie difficulty of restoring credit; the other is the diff- 
suring uninterrupted and efficient service from em- 
as long as a private company with private interests is 
to come between the public and those who’'serve it as 
ailway employes. 
ild be a Herculean task, according to Dr. Wilcox, to 
redit under private ownership except at unreasonable 
ustifiable cost to the public. The present breakdown 
it has fundamental causes which extend far back of the 
pression. They are found in initial over-capitaliza- 
er-building, in absentee ownership and the formation 
companies and in the failure of state and municipal 
‘bodies to demand safe and conservative financing. 
ulatory bodies permitted corporations to continue 
er-capitalization, to pay out all the profits to the stock- 
thout maintaining proper funds for depreciation. 
ted them to maintain a straight five-cent fare even 


ict engendered public distrust of the regulating bodies 
uspicion and dislike of the corporation. They gave 
to 


ly accumulated, are rising cost of materials, increas-_ 


rom automobiles, private and public, loss of 
inyestors, and a growing restlessness and dis- 
n the part of labor. 
blic has had no direct relation with the 
o be employed and discharged by the com- 
; public interference. But the recognized 
ous service has brought things, during the 
s where it is seen to be essential that the 
street railway companies acquire a full sense 
msibility and get away from the position of mere 
in private employment, with no concern as to 
een their employers and the general public.” 
tablishment of direct relations~ between the 
responsibility of capital for management 
its motive for efficiency in management 
estroyed. With the assumption of direct 
ility for wages, hours, and conditions of work, 
nt of continuity of service, the next step, 
al and necessary, is the assumption by the 
responsibility for management and the limi- 
; true function of supplying funds in aid 
fixed return determined by the security 


‘the labor difficulties is also the way out 
To pay the high interest rates now 
owne ip without government guaran- 


orceme! 


aa a. 


blic. To secure 
rigid regulation 
Y public. It would 
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involve all the difficulties of public ownership and more. 
Dr. Wilcox does not gloss over the greatest obstacles to pub- 
lic ownership—‘“the shrinking of public men from the burdens 
of constructive responsibility for the performance of public 
work, and the willingness of private men to assume respon- 
sibility for public work in the hope and expectation of being 
able to exploit the public need for private gain.” 

The book is neither a piece of breezy propaganda nor merely 
eight hundred pages of dry statistical study. It is a well or- 
ganized, thorough and vivid presentation of facts and figures 
relating to street railways, presented in such a way that the 
ordinary reader can understand and use them. In the treat- 
ment of the problems of capitalization, building, taxation, state 
and local regulations, valuation and industrial relations, the 
psychological factors are carefuly considered—the psychology 
of the investor, of labor, of the riding public and of the busi- 
ness public, Jennie McMu un Turner. 


LATEST BOOKS 


ECONOMICS AND THE COMMUNITY 


By John A, Lapp. Century Co. 366 pp. 
th postage from the Survny, $1.90, 


This is a first attempt at a textbook in economics sufficiently 
simple and interesting to make possible the introduction of that 
study in the lower high school grades. The different themes, 
ranging from the elements of exchange to banking and insur- 
ance, from relations between employers and employes to inter- 
national trade and social control, are treated concretely and 
with a view to forming the basis for the gathering of data by 
the students in their own community. The photographic illus- 
trations and diagrams are not merely ornamental—as is some- 
times the case in such texts—but helpful to an understanding 
of the matter in hand. The bibliographical references through- 
out are up-to-date and to reliable authorities. 


THD TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THD CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


By Luther Allan Weigle, Pilgrim Press, Boston. 224 pp. Price, 
$1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60, ‘ 


The author is the Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian 
Nurture at Yale University. He declares that the children of 
today need a new set of parents, for the fundamental source of 
education which has been failing is the home. ‘The book sets 
forth problems in a form that is useful for parents’ and teachers’ 
discussions. 


THH CARPENTER AND HIS KINGDOM 


rei Alexander Irvine. Oharles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50 with postage from the Survny, $1.60. 


A life of Christ written by a man with an amazing life’s course 
that has made him the companion of newsboys, day laborers, 
miners, soldiers, Oxford: and Yale students, publishers, min- 
isters, labor leaders, psychologists and journalists. He has 
been all these things, and his book reads like the easy, earnest 
conyersation of a man who knows all sorts of people and con- 
ditions and understands them. 


THE RISING TEMPER OF THE HAST 


By Frazier Hunt. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
postage from the Survey, $2.65. 


The author says, “I have called this book The Rising Temper 
of the East because in it I have attempted to show not only the 
awakening of a billion backward peoples of the Old World but 
to sound a note of warning to the white Christian East.” ‘The 
book is written with the snap of a famous journalist. 


GRADED BIBLE STORIES, Booxs I anv IT 


By William James Mutch. Doran Co. Book I, 161 pp., Book II, 177 
pp. Price, $1.25 each; with postage from the Survey, $1.35 each. 


Stories, pictures, suggestions and questions that the teacher of 
young children from five to ten years old may find helpful. 
Things already familiar to the child are appealed to and the 
stories are told simply. 

SOCIALISM AND PERSONAL LIBERTY 


By Robert Dell. Thomas Seltzer, 160 pp. Price, $1.75; with post- 
age from the Survey, $1.85. ; 


Discusses various kinds of socialism, Marxist, Libertarian, 
Democratic, the dictatorial socialism of the proletariat, and 
various spurious socialisms, showing that socialism is not in- 
compatible with personal freedom, 


Illustrated, ‘ Price, $1.75; 


247 pp. Price, 


248 pp. Price, $2.50; with 
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PIATE ADDICTION ‘ i ene co 
By Bdward Huntington Wiliams UD. . Maomil 
Price, $1.75 ; with postage from the Sunvey, $1.85, 


"his book discusses clinic treatment and suggests that berkianee 


the best Control of the narcotic situation could be effected by 


placing the problem in the hands of the United States Public — 


ealth Service. 


PROBLEM OF WAR AND ITS SOLUTION 
ay Eee E, Grant. George Allen & Unwin, London. 384 pp. Price, 
8. 6d. 


The purpose of the book is to demolish the fatalistic doctrine 
that war is inherent in-human nature and offers a solution de- 


pendent in part on the public control of all land so that private 
dividuals may not dispose of land for their own profit. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
CO ama P. Vowles. George Allen &¢ Unwin, London. 192 pp. Price, 


_---‘The author is general manager and chief engineer to a large 
ndustrial concern. He calls this a book for business men and 
others, offering them an analysis of the political and industrial 


disease and a suggestion for its remedy. 


_ KINFOLK 
_ By Ann Cobb. Houghton Miffin Co. 
postage from the Survey, $1.60. 


Fifty Kentucky mountain rhymes written in dialect with a sim- 
_ plicity and directness that make them very vivid. There is 
nothing commonplace or sentimental about these poems. 


THE REVIVAL OF ITALY - 
_ By George D. Herron, George Allen & Unwin. 128 pp. ries, Ssh, 
A new renaissance is taking place in Italian art, politics and 
schools. Will this revival spread abroad and inspire a new 
Europe? 
SEX KNOWLEDGE 


By Norah March. 
from the Survey, $1.35. 


By the author of Toward Racial Health. 


KARL MARX, An Essay. 


By Harold J. Laski. Fabian Society, Westminster, England. Paper 
bound. 46 pp. Price, 18. 


NEGLECTED GALILEE 
ee 5 Wet MacMunn. George Allen & Unioin, London. 94 pp. Price, 


_ PURSE AND POLITICS 
_ By Robert Sencourt, 
7s. 6d. 


82 pp. Price, $1.50; with 


#. a Dutton. 104 pp. Price, $1.25; swith postage 


BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 
Bdited by Richard Le Gallienne, Boni & Liveright. 
$3.50; with postage from the Survey, $3.65. 
‘THE INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 
oye Frank T. Stockton. John Hopkins Press. na oP. Paper bound. 
_ Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survpy, $1.5 
Pe BIBLE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
By the Rev. J, Paterson Smyth. te: Co. 
th postage from the Survey, $1.35. 
_ THE TRUISMS OF STATECRAFT 


il By Bruce Smith. Longmans, Green & Co. 
_ with postage from the Survey, $2.70. 


560 pp. Price, 
fa 


j 


196 pp. Price, $1.25; 


255 pp. Price, $2.60; 


COMMUNICATIONS 


While Yet Able to gee 


nox 0 THE Epiror: Every nation but the United States has 
now granted a general amnesty to its political offenders, i. e., to 
_who were sent to prison on the charge of hindering the war. 

In this country we are no longer keeping anyone in prison for 
an overt act. We have let out all the German spies, and even 
_ men who hid bombs on American vessels to explode at sea. But 
_we are still holding in prison 113 men who were sentenced under 
he Espionage Act for expressions of opinion. The object of 


letter is to urge the readers of the Survey to join in asking © 


release of one of these, for whom executive clemency must 
€ soon or it will be too late. 


ardo Flores Magon is a Mexican who was editing a paper 


Spanish in Los Angeles during the war. He is now in the 

Leavenworth penitentiary under a twenty-year sentence for 

ublishing a radical manifesto in his paper and failing to file a 
translation of it in English, as required by law. 


ae 


ph fagon is an idealist and a dreamer. He holds opinions that 


George Allen &¢ Unwin, London. 250 pp. Price, ' 


‘12.2 per cent as shown in the letter. 


His health is rapidly failing and he i is going blind. 


An earnest effort is now being made to secure his Bi? 
restore him to his wife and family while he is still able to : 
their faces. Those interested are urged to write to Pres 
Harding or Attorney General H. M. Daugherty, asking a j 
don for him and for Rivera. Avice SToNE BLACKWELL: 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Rays to the Rescue 
To tHE Eprtor: Our village is situated in the mount: 


f 


of Eastern Kentucky, away from railroads or other good roa 


that would give us access to outside communication. We 
farming people but have poor facilities, as most of our lar 
are hills, and rough at that, We have nosmarketable produc 
as most every one barely raises enough farm products for he 
consumption. 
community house, but no churches, Once in a while a min 


visits our locality and delivers a sermon, but this does. t 


happen oftener than about three or four times a year. 


In our neighborhood, covering a radius of not more 
three miles, live about three hundred people. They are. 
ested in sacred worship and when an opportunity is ond 
they flock in to take part, but, as I have said, ministers do 


come this way often and we are not able to employ a regulz 


minister. I, being a community worker, have taken the m 


up with ther of installing a radiophone in our communi 


house, that we may meet often and hear the Word of Go 
it is delivered by some able minister in some other part o 
country, and they are very enthusiastic about it. We 

raised $25 of a necessary sum of $250 for the purpose of p 


chasing a receiving apparatus, but being a poor people we a 


obliged to call upon those better situated to come to our res 

Arrangements have been made for the purchase and installati 

of the equipment, and we lack only the necessary money 

which to make it effective. 

ceived to carry out the plans all sums will be returned, as 

all over-contributions. PARNELL CR 
Treasurer, Davella Community Organization, 
Martin County, Ky. 


Wages at Swift’s ee ¥* 
To tHe Epiror: The letter from David J. Saposs 
lished in the SuRVEY of March 11, under the heading 
at Swifts, refers to “ starvation wages” and to profits of 
& Company as though they had been unduly large. 3 


If the 1921 loss of eight million dollars (3.4 per cent « 


-vestment) had been included by Mr. Saposs, the average 


for eight years would have been only 10.3 per cent instea 
This hardly seems 
LS bom especially when dividends have had to be paid 
rom. : 


As for “ ‘ starvation wages,” ‘ansiae the period review: 
Mr. Saposs the hourly wage for common labor in the pac 
industry increased to over three times the pre-war rate; 
meant that the daily wage after the change to an eight-hoi 
day was about two and one-half times the pre-war wage. rhe } 
figures do not include bonus payments which were made ‘ 
several months. True, wages were very low before the 1 
but no lower than in other industries using the same cl 
labor. Even so, the war increase was much more rapid 
occurred in the cost of living, and after two necessary 


tions the hourly rate for common labor is more than ty 


high as before the war. We are paying today much more 

many of our competitors in the meat industry. 3 
Mr. Saposs urges that recent losses should be ee 

against surplus instead of against current business, 71 

actly what was done, even though it was first figured | 

mining the operating deficit for the year. In 19: 

draw on surplus to the extent of about gies mi ton 


Manager, Commercial Research Depar ‘men 
Swift th i he * ; 


We have reasonably good schools and a go 


If not sufficient donations are ‘ 


: 
el 


en eal x use the ea for rae furniture in case 
ere evicted. The hand-hewn beams of the old barn, 
usky shadows under the gables, the intent faces of the 
, the bandaged head of a foreign-speaking laborer who 
ned to have been assaulted as he-left his house for the 
urch to go to confession before Easter—all made a scene 
scent of knots of non-conformists throughout the 
poeas struggle. 


Ay aie Junction, ‘ten tes fae Mecaanssvilie over the 
hills that were feeling the pulse of spring and past 
of wood where violets and hepaticas were lifting their 
s, is an unkempt, mine-scarred valley where the men 
hi he Washington mine were out. A mile beyond was 
he s Slavic hall. Up until By eaestay the mine had been 
king. 
That night a ‘dozen of the men had attended a meeting 
I ig hall of the>men of a neighboring mine that was 
ut. The next night when Fred Gullick, of Ellsworth, 
hington County, district board member from Sub- 
a ict 3 of District 5, came through, some eighty of 
hem followed on after him to the hall and were initiated 
mto the union. Today he had come back and they reported 
but 16 men had gone to work at the mine that 
7 The rest crowded the bare Slavic hall with its par- 
1 bars, its immigrant posters, its starred war-time flag 
ing the men who had gone to'the front from here. 
for a while he held a levee at one side of the hall, answering 
estions that were poured at him“in English, his asso- 
ate taking care of those in a half score of mid- European 
aculars. Gullick came originally from the mines of 
West of England where he had worked in a nine-inch 
bringing with him to this country the scar of the 
pe that wore into his naked waist as he worked in the 
He is in his sixties, a prophet of America and of liv- 
the American life, with strongly marked face and a 
ab that runs slowly over line and paragraph of, the 
ine Workers’ Agreement as he answered questions, “Son,” 
would say, “I'll make that plain to you.” The ques- 
may be that of an electrician who wants to know if 
stay at work to tend the power. “You ask that 
on of me when the meeting’s on and I give you the 
r, so everybody will-understand when you stay at 
We Play this game fair.” “And then he would turn 
the € passage that: provides for the upkeep of necessary work 
2 a strike is on, and read it with the intonation of a 
ding of the psalms. “TI guess they have a Presbyterian 
ch at Ellsworth,” my companion ventured, ‘‘ Yes,” 
> back, * eae Tr am elder there.” 


t the large Slavic hall at Connellsville 
v scale in size sae had Bie: same spirit. There 


g up outsid Se. ‘mine ses A score or more of 
ite-Co d office men, foremen, bookkeepers and the like 
hice toward the back of the hall. They got up and 
out noisily. after | an hour or more of the speechmaking. 
they were trying the miners’ game of starting a walk 

thaps they were bored. Perhaps they were un- 
1 trade 1 union procedure. At any rate, they came 

cin with a rush when the business had been done 
‘solemn men, hands raised, were growling out, 
, the oath of the Mine Workers. “We 

oining,” said one of them as he pushed 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
Training School for Social Work 


Attendance Officers 


Child Welfare Family Welfare 
Visiting Teachers Medical Social Work 
Probation Officers Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Service 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


ADDRESS: 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Authentic Documents 
on the 


JAPANESE QUESTION 


Japanese in America, by E. M. Boddy 

The Real Japanese Question, by K. Kawakami. . 

California and the Japanese, by K. Kanzaki 

Pamphlets by Dr. Eliot, Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. Gor- 
don, Col. Irish, Dr. Gulick and others 


Special Price for Complete Set, $5.50 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Room 9, 444 Bush St. San Francisco 


DEBAT 


Is the failure of socialism in Russia, as evinced 
by the recent partial return to capitalism, due 
to the fallacies of Marxian theory? 

Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN, HARRY WATON, 
of Columbia says YES Marxist says NO 
Chairman CLARE SHERIDAN Sculptor 
Her only public appearance before returning to Europe 
Manhattan Opera House, 

SUNDAY, APRIL 30, 2 P. M. SHARP 


Tickets, 50c to $2.50 Box Seats, $3.00 


For Sale: Columbia University Book Store; Tyson Co., 
208 W. 42 St. and Hotel Agencies, Rand School, New 
York Call, M-B Institute, 183 Second Ave., and 


Rigaet Eeccls Institute, 220 W. 42nd Street 
Room 1116 3 Telephone Bryant 6914-5-6 


6s6COOPERATIVE BANKING”’ 

Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? 
This question is discussed and answered in a new and original 
book by Russ Webb, “Now, What About Our Banks?” This 
book contains theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of 
the reformer with the scholarly instructive, under the restraint 


of practical, every-day-world experience and sound judgment. 
The N-th degree of sound progressiveness. Single copy, $1 post- 
paid. Independent Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or any live 
book store. 


Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 
For information concernin ip xh Grd Schools for boys and girls in 


Lausanne and vicinity, inquire of Anglo Swiss Educational 
Agency. Best references and patronage, 


MAJEL K. BROOKS, 1928 University Ave., New York City 
SPEAKERS: 3: deb coast wg echo! service. AUTHOR'S " Resuagce 
re 500 Avenue, New York. 
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| Please mention Tue Sunvex when writing to advertisers 
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NEIGHBORS 


DR. HANS WEISS, author of the sketch of 
Frankfort’s remarkable juvenile court judge 
in this issue, is a graduate of the Zurich 
law school and has recently come to America 
to examine at first hand the constitution and 
procedure of American institutions for child 
welfare. Switzerland which, as yet, has a 
somewhat old fashioned method of caring 
for dependent and abnormal children, is in 
- the throes of a recodification of her laws 
affecting them, and some of its progressive 
citizens are anxious to learn from the ex- 
ample of foreign countries. Dr. Weiss, after 
spending some weeks in consulting special- 
ists in this field, decided that to form his 
judgment of the effectiveness of American 
methods he must seek intimate personal con- 
tact with their working, and entered a New 
Jersey state institution as a regular officer. 


THOMAS T. READ, chairman of a sub- 
committee on Mental Factors in Industry of 
the American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers, in a recent report to 
the society points to the fear of unemploy- 
ment as an important mental problem of in- 
dustry, a problem of such difficulty, how- 
ever, he says, that “it is altogether unlikely 
that any simple or immediate solution will 
be found.”. He refers to.the fact that during 
the year the Shell Petroleum Company of 
California placed its employment depart- 
ment under the supervision of an industrial 
ai who is a psychiatrist, Dr. J. D. 
Ball. ea 


A WELL known sociologist who prides him- 
self on his versatility in practical matters, 
assisted in moving his college office to an- 
other room. ‘The workmen were fussing 
around fixing up the plumbing and other 
things. One man in jeans was tinkering 
with the thermostat. “Do you reckon,” 
asked the professor, “that you can make it 
work?” “Yes,” replied the man, tartly, 
“+f them fool professors will leave it alone.” 


AN AUSTRIAN who has been working 
with the American Red Cross and the Junior 
Red Cross writes that a subscription to the 
SuRVvEY which he has become accustomed to 
read would at the present rate of exchange 
absorb about one-half of his monthly earn- 
ings. He has a wife and child to support, 
but he would like to remain in contact 
“with the American language, the Ameri- 
can nation and especially with American 
public opinion.” The Survey receives many 
letters of that kind, but is too poor to re- 
spond to their appeal. Will any reader 
send $5.65 to subscribe for this “neighbor”— 
or preferably a larger amount which would 
bring the Survey to several of them, includ- 
ing some important libraries in the impoy- 
erished countries of Europe? 


HAVE you ever heard Samuel Gompers talk 
about “social uplifters”? Well, there’s not 
much left of them when he has finished. 
And the feeling of other trade union officials 
for social workers is not always—shall we 
say cordial?—either. Rightly or wrongly, 
mostly wrongly, they believe that persons 
who do not work for their living with their 
hands, even though their intentions may be 
good, can haye no right understanding of 
the more fundamental economic problems 
that beset labor. Luckily, this distrust is 
gradually vanishing. Here, for instance, is 
a testimonial got up not long ago by the 
famous Typographical Union Number Six, 
in New York, for John Lovejoy Elliott, the 
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headworker of the Hudson Guild. Pointing 
out that prior to 1912, when Elliott started 
his now well known apprenticeship school 
for the printing trade, neither union nor em- 
ployers had provided adequate training 
whereby the apprentice might develop into 
a qualified craftsman, they dwell on the 
“ gratifying success” of that school from its 
beginning and through the ten years of its 
existence during which it became “ the finest 
school of its kind in the country.” The reso- 
lution enrolls the name of John Lovejoy 
Elliott in the union’s list of those who have 
“rendered great service to our craft”—a 
list headed by Horace Greeley—and declares 
the gratitude to him not only of the appren- 
tices whose interests he has primarily had 
at heart but of the whole trade. 


—— 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER, whose life and 
work for social purity is told in an interest- 
ing new biography by L. Hay-Cooper (So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge), 
was a woman of unusual courage and re- 
sourcefulness. At the second congress of the 
International Federation for the Abolition 
of the State Regulation of Vice, held in 
Geneva in 1377, she had great difficulty in 
getting the representatives of a dozen na- 
tions to arrive at a unanimous expression of 
international opinion on the subject that lay 
closest to her' heart, the abolition of segre- 
gated districts. When it came to a vote on 
the major resolution, late one night after 
a week’s exhaustive discussion, there was 
“a long row of ladies all sound asleep” 
who had appointed a watcher to give them 
the signal when the voting would begin; 
and ‘a sort of stampede seized some of the 
German and Swiss members, and they made 
for the door.” “Half the meeting would 
have gone out and so damaged the worth 
of the voting. So I ventured to shut the 
door and set my back against it, declaring 
that no one should have any food till he had 
voted. This half startled, half amused the 
assembly, and they all sat down again obe- 
diently.” Needless to say, her resolution 
was passed unanimously and sent to every 
government and city council in Europe. 


JOTTINGS 


THE hospitals of the country will observe 
a National Hospital Day on May 12, the 
birthday of Florence Nightingale. The pur- 
pose of this day which was established last 
year is to focus public attention upon hos- 
pitals and hospital service. Many hospitals 
will keep open house in order that the pub- 
lic may learn at first hand the problems in 
their management. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS last year 43,024 
children between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age left school to go to work. The Mas- 
sachusetts Child Labor Committee reports 
that in spite of the unemployment situation 
“the amount of child labor in cities and 
towns large enough to have continuation 
schools was approximately the same as in 
1920.” The bill proposed in the Massachu- 
setts legislature to increase the compulsory 
school age from fourteen to sixteen has been 
unfavorably reported by the committee on 
education. 


THERE is only one fault I can find with 
the Survey, an enthusiastic reader recently 
said. It is printed on both sides of the paper, 
and, unable to afford two subscriptions, I 
can keep only half the items I should like 
to in my scrapbook, A new loose leaf me- 


_ world over. z 


was celebrated in the United St: 


> 


it cannot follow the news as rapid 
weekly publication, seems admirably 
to the needs of those who wish to ke 
ready reference a continuous record o| 
facts on social activity. The first inst 
of 26’items deals with labor and ¢ 
developments, in countries as dive 
Denmark and India, with racial and 
ical movements, educational activities | 
operatives in two countries, journal: 

erature and art. An abbreviated an 
ceedingly simple plan of classificati 
used. The sources of information ar 
dently in the main the organs of 

cialist and cooperative organiz 


| 
| 
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FIFTY years ago today the first 


cantly in one of the States most in ne 
conservation of its natural trea: 
trees, Nebraska. More than a 
trees were plafited in the state 
occasion; nearly a billion trees : 
date. The Forestry Service of the 
eral government today has under 
in Nebraska the largest afforestation 
ever undertaken in this , COV 
some five thousand acres, mostly 
hills, on which pines are planted. 
other countries, including Great Brita 
some of its colonies, France, Norway, 
sia, Japan and China, have since ad 
the Arbor Day idea; and for the first 
all American states this year are celebr 
the occasion on the same day. Hi 
After a long fight, the American 
Control League has secured a chart 
New York State for the exercise of its } 
mate educational work. Some eminent 
yers are among the incorporators bec: 
their interest in the maintenance of fre 
of teaching. Supreme Court Justice 
Bijur, who signed the charter, enumera 
number of precedents to show that a e 
could not be withheld from an organi 
merely because it advocated 
law, or even in the constitution of thi 
and the nation. i 


FARM labor conditions this year 
be very different from those of the 
mediately following the war, the 

supply to demand reported by the 
States Department of Agriculture on 
1 being 111.4, as compared with 68 
1920. This is in spite of the fact th: 
demand for farm labor has substat 
increased—owing, in the main, to dimi 
wage rates since the days of after-war 
in industry. 
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A RULING of the Industrial Bo: 
Pennsylyania prohibiting the employm 
minors under sixteen years of age 
dredges was adopted in March ap 
came effective on April 14. This boar 
has had under consideration the emp 
of minors in home work and in the 
performances, and, after recent he 
rulings tentatively drafted by the 
commissioner has appointed commit 
among those who attended to preset 
nite recommendations. iM 


cs 
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IN CLARENCE STEIN’S article 
housing shortage last week, the s 
“Even those who try cannot agree | 
lution” belonged to a pa: frraph 
ash” toe comeieted ean 
age” for co 

It does not belong to its pi 


| WORKERS WANTED 


ANTED: A Woman as the working 
ad of a pastry department in a large 
sw York Residential Hotel. Must be ex- 


mr 


” breads, pastry, puddings, sauces, 
Separate kitchen provided. Address 


ing experience and state approximate 
desired. 4163 Survey. 


STRICT WORKER wanted for Jew- 
amily Care Agency. 4154 Survey. 


| WANTED: In Richmond, Virginia, 2 
ined social worker as matron, Home for 


ormation with references to Mrs. Fred- 
H. Scott, 909 West Franklin Street, 
mond, Virginia. 3 


RADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
everywhere. Write for free book now. 
s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
Mich, Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
UPERVISOR wanted for Jewish Family 
_ Agency. Must be trained case 
supervisory experience. Also 


er with 
i Must 


d Home Economics Worker. 
: Yiddish. 4153 Survey. 


OSPITALS, Industrials, communities, 

‘eding social workers, dietitians, house- 

ep ers, secretaries, address Miss Richards, 

ce, Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall. Fri- 
11 to 1.. Address Providence. 

: “Immediately, family case 

31800. New York. Apply 


Worker capable of supervis- 
( . Salary from $1,500 to 
State experience, age, and religious 
171 Survey. 


RQ Ages oa 

Matron for Girls’ School. 

be trained and experienced. Address 
d School for Girls, Girard, Pa. 


4 im 


ED: Middle aged Jewish couple 
charge of. ‘Orthodox Old 
‘in Chicago. Institutional, ex- 
al. Applicants must have 
understanding’ of old orthodox 
0 pply giving full par- 
1314 Milwaukee 


* 
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[FIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
y advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
ents, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


t, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on three or more 
utive insertions. Cash with orders. 
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‘in making of highest class “home- 


confidence, giving fullest information - 


(ages five to eighteen). Good salary - 
oes ickalihe home. Apply for further 


R. L, Box 5, East Side. Boston - - 
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THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WANTED: By Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau of Chicago, man to take charge of In- 


‘dustrial Shops for Handicapped. Excellent 


opportunity for developing comprehensive 
program. Please apply to Superintendent, 
1800 Selden Street, stating age, education, 
training, experience and salary expected to 
start. 


THE Orthodox Old People’s Home of Chi- 
cago wants reliable competent woman to 
act as housekeeper. Must be able to take 
full charge of help. Must be familiar with 
dietary laws. Apply giving full particulars 
to Paul N. Lackritz, 1314 Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


-TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
schools, colleges and universities. Education 
Service, Southern Building, Washington. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position in Social Service 
Work by trained and experienced worker. 
Graduate of National Service School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. References. 4150° Survey. 


EXPERIENCED woman camp director 
and executive wants position with reliable 
organization; has installed cafeterias; col- 
lege graduate; holds First Aid certificate; 
understands wholesale purchasing; now in 
position to secure best available assistants. 
State salary, number in camp and location 
of camp in first letter. 4172 SURVEY. 


COUNTRY HOME CLUB 
COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP OF LAND AND HOUSES 


with permanent occupancy by shareholders in 
the Club, the profits to be devoted to educating 
children in free activities—all further coopera- 
tion yoluntary—is the basis of a COUNTRY HOME 
CLUB BEING ORGANIZED. The land is an hour from 


New York. References, particulars about avocations and 
vocation and stamped addressed envelope should accom- 
pany all inquiries. Country Home Club 4164, SURVEY. 


a e.aerk, O UR BOOKS 
THE BOOK DES Ne: 
-SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
> pe srime subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


New and improved binders 
are ready. Simple, loose- 


: ? leaf, easy to handle. Put 
in each issue as received. 
At the end of the volume 
in six months, we supply 
an index free. -The 26 
issues of a Survey volume 
make an illustrated refer- 
ence book useful for 
years. Survey binders 

00 postpaid in the U.S. 

end order and check to 


SURVEY The Suarvey, 112 East 


ss: Please -‘mention Tue Survey when writing to advertisers 


19 Street, New York. 
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STATIONERY 
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UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for 
any type of correspondence. 200 sheets 
high grade note paper and 100 envelopes 
printed with your name and address post- 
paid $1.50. Samples on request. Lewis, 
283 Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire. 


MSS. WANTED 


eel Neth tetas dari caithd Mache Ibert eset ee 

EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


~STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home-Making as aProfession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, 
Home study Domestic Science courses, 
fitting for many well-paid positions or 
for home-making efficiency, 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


, It Cannot Be Done Here? Surprise your- 
self! Find out what you do NOT know about 
it. Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN CLERKS 
AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


(Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35c. ppd.) Help to 
make America safe for them! Masmalga Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y., Stat. “8,”’ Box 18. 


“CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

THH Soclsan OPPORTUNITY OF THH CHURCHMAN. 
By Charles K, Gilbert and Charles N, Lathrop. 
Department of Christian Social Service, 281 
Fourth Aye.,, New York. Price, 25 cents. 

How JoHN AND Mary Liv—E AND SAVE ON $35 A 
Wrrk—a weekly budget plan. Records kept in 
the Weekly Allowance Book. 


Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago. 
Price, 10 cents each. 
THN CENT MEALS, by Florence Nesbitt. Minimum 


cost diet. 44 pp. Am. School of Home Econo- 
mics, 519 W. 69 St., Chicago. Price, 10 cents. 

Crrepit Union. Complete free information on re- 
quest to Roy HF. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

Fatt In. Call of Christian ministry written by 
four recent college graduates of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, representing three leading de- 
nominations. Hartford Seminary Press, Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

THu SWORD oR THH CROSS, by Kirby Page. An 
examination of war in the light of Jesus’ Way 
of Life. Highly commended by the Nation, the 
World Tomorrow, the Obristian Century, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Bishop McConnell, John 
Haynes Holmes, Norman Thomas and others. 
Regular edition, $1.20. Special paper edition, 
15 cents net, George H. Doran Co., New York. 

THREE SHIFTS IN STEEL AND THE Way OUT. The 
12-hour day in U. S. Steel plants and the 
shorter workday in the competing independent 
plants of America and England, Ineludes 
articles by Whiting Williams and John A. Fitch. 
A special issue of The Survey. 25 cents. The 
Survey, 112 East 19 St., New York. 

How To Meer Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker. A summary of the report of Mayor 
Mitchel’s Committee on Unemployment, now out 
of print, including all of the essential parts and 
recommendations. Reprinted from The SuRvyey, 


25 cents a copy, postpaid. ‘ The SuEvzy, 112 
East 19 St., New York, 
PERIODICALS 


Fifty cente a line per month, four weekly 4tnger-~ 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
part which trained nurges are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N 
The JO AL OF APPLIED OLOG 
contains main articles on social problems by 
authorities from all parts of the United 
States, besides social work 
notes and other features. Editor, Emory 8, 
Bogardus. Published Liopeag 4 ($1.50 per 
University of Southern lifornia, 3557 
$2.00 a year; 


Ave., Los ee Cal 
ta giene; quarterly; 

rey the National Committee for Men- 

tal Hygiene, 870 Seventh Ave., New York, . 
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‘sid Mr. Jones to the social worker, 


‘“T’ve been in this work for forty years — 


and have never cooperated with anybody 
_ yet and Dm not going to begin now.’ 


Maybe inies weren’t so complex forty 


years ago when Mr. Jones began, and ~ 
one could successfully play a “lone 
|. hand” in social work, but to-day if you 


refuse to consult others who are inter- 


ested in the families under your care you — 
do them an injustice, thwart your own ~ 


o ends, and worst of all, injure the families. 


How? Well, what if you were Mrs. 
_B. and the settlement urged you to move, 
the school to stay, the hospital to 


temporarily break up the home and enter: 


for treatment, and the church said “ Go 
live with your relatives”? 


Is the one who shouts the loudest going 


to win, or what’s the answer? You say. 


_ you didn’t know all those agencies knew 
| Mrs. BP? You could have known with 
little effort by consulting your Social 
| Service Exchange. Then all, of you 
might have worked out one plan for Mrs. 
‘B. and pulled together on it. 


« 


The Exchange cannot tell you what 
anyone knows about a family, but simply 


informs you who is interested. The rest 
218, up to you. 


This is not 1882! Lack of cooperation 


_ to-day is injuring the cause of social work 
_and those whom we would help. 


_ If you register the families with whom 
_ you are working you will learn who their 
other friends are besides yourself. Then 
you can all harness your ideas and 


strength together and pull toward a com- — 


a mon goal. 


Almost every city in the U.S. A. has 


. a Social Service Exchange. 


Don’t play a lone hand! 
If you are in New York use the 


‘ SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE 

c NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY 

105 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 


By I Morris Slemons, M.D. 4 
‘ pea is Sheri lesa im Yale onion i 


mother. There is no more oie Ser on the 
ject. It is written in simple, non-technical langu 
that it can be sastly understood and its instructions 


| followed. 


Dr. Slemons explains’ 4 detail all the natural chal es 


cident to the- period, the proper food, the care of tl 


hygienic methods, ailments peculiar to the: per 
causes and prevention of miscarriage, confinemen' 
and the general technique ‘of | nursing, etc. bans 00 bs 


By William R. P. Emerson, MD. i 


For parents, teachers, social workers, an 
cerned with the health of children, this book exp! 
the cause, treatment and cure of: manatees 
describes in detail the actual organization a: ith (9) 
tion of nutrition classes and ae Wi ns 
charts and illustrations, ; 50. “per. 


For sale at-all booksellers. The abbabaes 


to send descriptive circulars free upon r 


PD. APPLETON & COMPANY — 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


neues of Social eR and 
Social Research 


; oe anes Two Year Trees ‘Ca 
hin alls 


ie retin ‘raining: (in 
science. . i 


To prepare Woe positions. in (1). $ soul 


case work, (2) community organiz 
hy (8) personnel administration in i 


and (4) social and industrial _ 
Field practise work w ith social ager 


wy 


and industrial estab shments | in 


delphia or outside: city. 


Total college expense does not ia | 
$750 per year. 


- Applications for scholarships shoul 
. filed before May 15. | : 


Address as above Me ee 
Post Office, ae ban Pa 


